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trospect than any other. These ten years also|Many such we have seen (we would not for the 


cover the most interesting period in the school his- 
tory of our State, since the foundation of the sys- 
tem. The retrospect is, therefore, as intcresting as 
it is important. 

Since the Journal began its work, the State 
Teachers’ Association has been established and its 
proceedings regularly chronicled ; the law of 1854, 
with the County Superintendency and the Profes- 
sional Examination of the Teacher, has been ush- 
ered into action; County and District Institutes 
have been carried, the one into every County and 
the other into most of the Districts, of the State. 
The State Normal School system has been adopted 
and put into successful operation. Many schools 
have been graded and a large number of school 
houses erected. Teachers, Directors and Superin- 
tendents have acquired increased skill and experi- 
ence in their duties; and the whole people have 
taken a more active and intelligent part in school 
It is not claimed that this Journal has 
pro- 


affairs. 
been the main or even a prominent means in 
ducing these resulta; but the sense of having 
moted them, even in an humble degree, and of hav- 
ing cheered on those engaged in effecting them, is 


pro- 


a sufficient reward for all the difficulties encoun- 
tered. 

Perhaps it may surprise the reader,—who pays his 
dollar a year for the Journal and expects to receive 
his copy and feels injured that he does not receive 
it, promptly at the beginning of each month,—to 
hear the Editor and Publisher talk of 
Still such there were ; and now, at the com- 


“ difficul- 
ties.” 
mencement of another ten years campaign in the 
good cause, it may be as well to have some of them 
made known. 

When this period- 
ical was commenced, the design was formed and has 


As to the Plan of the Journal 


been—some would say—stubbornly adhered to, of 
keeping it down to itswork. Its mission was felt to 
be,—to meet and minister to the Common School 
Teacher in the common school house, and to aid 
the common school Director in his ordinary round 
of duties ; and to rise with both,—not as fast as 
the few rocket-like individuals who are ever shoot- 
ing up far above the level of the mass,—but to re- 
main and labor on, and rise with, the common level. 
Now, just here has been a most annoying and un- 
pleasant difficulty of the Journal. One of these 
rapid persons, with equally rapid mind, takes the 
Journal, soon masters the rudiments of common 
schoolism,—in fact becomes the “learned-out ” 
school Teacher or Director,—and is constantly, 
like the pupils in Do-the-Boys-Hall, crying out for 
“ more”; not receiving it according to his own high 
notions, he pronounces the Journal a slow concern 
and falls off—not from the faith—but from the list, 
and deprives it of the light of his countenance.— 


world say been at the making of, but) the beginning 
of; and we would humbly and respectfully whisper 
im their ears, that while we do most sincerely re- 
joice in their triumphs, it would not in the least 
detract from their greatness, now and then to cast 
a look on the common ground whence they sprang, 
even if they cannot afford to aid the common labor- 
|ers there. 

Seriously—we consider it one of the misfortunes 
of the Journal, that while it has, for good and 
sufficient reasons, risen no faster than the great 
mass of those with and for whom it labored, it has 
continually met the disregard if not the objections 
of many who ought to have aided it. This has 
been one of its most severe trials. But,no matter. 
| It moves, nevertheless ;” and will move till the 
work be done. 

These remarks apply, of course, to comparative- 
ly few of our many friends and correspondents.— 
Hundreds there are of others,—good men and true, 
laboring in season and out of season—whose favors 
are none the less appreciated and cherished, be- 
cause they are not here named. 


As to the matter of the Journal. “Can't you open 
a Mathematical Department?”—“ Do you not think 
a few pages each number devoted to Natural Sci- 
ence would add to the interest of the Journal ?”— 
“ Enclosed find $5 for six copies for our Board— 
“A page or 
two printed with the phonetic characters would be 
well received by many Teachers, who are studying 


‘ Will you admit a series of articles 


four in English and two in German.” 


Phonetics.” — 
jon Woman’s Rights ?’—‘ I know the Journal is 
but Slavery rises 
|above all Politics and ought to be discussed,” &c., 
&e. 
these propositions :—they are not within the plan 
| of the J ournal,—except that of our German friends, 


| properly closed against Politics ; 
. 5 


Now, of course there is but one answer to all 


jand there the cost is the only difficulty. 


But reader, look at this pile: Here is a Lecture 
‘of 474} pages of MSS.—and foolscap at that,—re- 
|ceived three months ago; and here is an angry let- 
|ter asking why it has not been inserted, when dis- 
|tinctly voted to be “published in the Journal” 
|by the meeting before which it was delivered? Now 
|apart from the question whether, a leeture on the 
| subject (be it Entomology or Conchology, Corpo- 
ral Punishment or Boarding-round) is the most 
| profitable that could be selected,—the size—not of 
ithe subject but of the Lecture—entirely excludes 
lit. Yet the correspondent never thinks of this, in 
‘his wrath. So of the proceedings of a County In- 
stitute of twenty, and of a District Institute of six, 
pages. The injured friend, (probably not a sub- 
scriber) never dreams that there are sixty-four 
counties and over eighteen hundred districts in the 
State. 
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Now, O Reader! look again. 


in fair handwriting, with a proper subject for cap- 


tion, and of moderate length. 
document as an Editor loves to free from 
velope. 
paragraph ! And then, when you begin to cut it uy 
into those convenient resting places forthe eye and 
the mind, behold, its matter is found to be so inge- 


its 
3ut see! seven pages and all in one long 


en- 


niously involuted and convolved and twisted to 
gether, that Gould Brown himself, with all the 
rules in his Grammar of Grammars could not me 
thodize it into paragraphs, or clarify it by punc 
tuation, short of re-writing the whole. 

Here again is a specimen of orthography ;—an 
evident cross between long-hand and short-hand, 
Phonetic and Longetic ; a regular literary emetic. 
at the first 
‘please returt 


And if you do not swallow the dose 
bidding, next mail comes a 


my ar- 
ticle.’ Now, even children are allowed to make a 
wry face or two and push away the spoon once 01 
twice, before they are spanked into gulping down 
the mixture. 

But enough has been shown of the inside view 
of the matter; and it needs only to be added, that 
though every thing may not have been done that 
could be wished, in preparing the matter of thé 
Journal, more has been effected than the reader is 
probably aware of. 


As to the means of the Journal. There has long 
been an impression among the school men of the 
State, that this Journal has been and is a money 
making concern. At this point inits history, when 
it has lived long enough to have a full experience 
in this branch of operations, and when it is so es- 
tablished as to be able, without injary to the cause, 
to let the true state of the case be known,—the 
facts anc the figures may be given. 

The enlarged Journal commenced with the July 
No. of 1852, of which 2000 copies were printed.— 
With occasional additions to this number, it so re- 
mained till July, 1854, when the issue increased to 
3000. In July, 1855, it was increased to 4500; 
and, with occasional issues of 5000 copies, it has so 
continued to the present time. 


The income from private and State subscriptions 


and from advertisements, during these ten years | 


(estimating June, 1862, at the same as June, 1861 
has been $28,570 59; the cost of printing, paper 
and binding has been $24,436 62; and the average 
yearly compensation to the Editor for labor, post 
age, packing, use of office, &c., has been $413 39. 
These items are exclusive of the six months (from 
January to July, 1852,) when the Journal was con- 
fined to Lancaster county and was published at a 
loss of about $150. 

During the “ panic year” of 1857-8, the Journal 
was published at a small loss ;—the private sub- 
scriptions having fallen off one-fourth and the ad- 


Here is an Essay | vertisements thre 


In fact, just such a 


now about cl 


LOSINE 


7919) 


and during the year 


paid expenses, ow- 





ing to the general irbance of business by the 
war. 

During the ec year the prospect seems bet- 
ter: and, with a ntinuance of the support now 
coming in, es} from Boards of Directors and 
advertisers, the ex of receipts over expenditures 
will be $500 and n each $750 on a regular issue 
of 5000 copies, which will be printed during the 
llth volume. 

It is proper to e is on hand a source 
of further profit to the Edito t ever be realized. 
This consists of ets th work 
which have been stored ‘ the hope that 
there would someti! r ( forthem. Thess 
remain, after ha ipp pecimen and gilt 

yples in large upp! ed for, ant 

ufter freely using the wi distribu- 

t ror ie S | t cause 
a tl 

l'} State Ur Journal is 
made, 1 I go, or even to 
r | lp I 8 llle-expe- 
rience, has neve d y good, and 
tl att houle é voke ept in extreme 
cire tances eit] th 
Journal nor it ( 1. But 

I e t 1 1, for set- 
ng this whole 1 lucational pub- 
of the Stat« g 1 of the 
suspicion i ( LO ( common 
prevent any n ¢ S s | ° made 
by adventure! mi These will now 
see more clea hi f success, when they 
c<now how litt 4 ¢ his achieved, even 
when backed uy pa ce of the State, and 
sustained, in « neans 

Che trut! Scl rns can never 
be made profital heir | etors. The Teach- 
er’s profession fluctuating, that a moderate 
support one year can! be assumed as the basis 
of much increase t next; for not more than one- 
third of the old scriptions are ever renewed.— 
Then again, the subscriptic e is so small as 
to preclude the hoy arg of xcept on a 
list greater than tl LD State cal 
afford ;—and to swt travelling ag g 
is out of, the que ig expens 

UI pre N 8S Journal Car 
be ker exis " W so long as it is felt 
to he doir go Ow! 1, p! man- 
ner 

Were it prope dd pace pe t, it would 
not be difficult to esome counties in the State 
in which great s prog nd the free circu- 
lation of the Journal have been singularly co 
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ncident. Of course it is not claimed that the lat- 
ter produced the former; but it is felt and has 
been acknowledged, that it materially aided. This 
conviction helps to bear the tug, when a printer’s 
note is to be paid, or a grumbling subscriber finds 
fault with the matter or the tardy arrival of the 
last number. 

So much for the past ten years. Next month, 
we shall meet our readers and the new Decade, 
with the consciousness of right intentions and the 
hope of continued support and approval. 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

These admirable Institutions are now expressly 
recognized by law, as part and parcel of the com- 
mon school system of the State. Hence, their re- 
gular establishment and efficient management be- 
come the duty of all school authorities. 
Directors and County Superintendents are alike 
officially bound to organize and perfect them ; while 
parents and pupils are deeply interested in their 
success. 

Next to the creation of the County Superinten- 


Teachers, 


dency and the establishment of Normal Schools,— 
this is the great step in advance, which we have 
made ; and it is made, too, in a manner worthy of 
the State. 
neral ; it has been based on experience, and adopt- 


It is plain and simple, definite and ge- 


ed at the right time. 

In counties and Districts in which the District 
Institute has heretofore been generally in opera- 
tion, there will be neither difficulty nor delay in or- 
ganizing it, as a part of the legal machinery of the 
system. All that is,required will be a resolution 
of the proper Board designating the Saturdays in 
each month—whether the /irst and third, or the se- 
cond and fourth—on which the Institute is to be 
held; and the school house or houses in which it is 
meet. In some districts it will assemble always 
in the same house, in others it may change from 
one to another, according to circumstances and the 


wishes of the Teachers and the Board. 


Probably the time and place of meeting should 
be determined by the Board in conjunction with 
its Teachers, 
the selection 
requirements 
of 1854. 
There will 


when it annually consults them on 
of text books, in accordance with the 


of the 25th section of the school law 


be some Districts, that have not had 
the Institute in operation, even in counties in which 
this agency has been pretty general. Here, there 
need be no difficulty in starting it; inasmuch as 
the experience of a neighboring District, or of a 
Institute is well 


Teacher from one, where the un- 


derstood, can be resorted to. 

That the Board may be informed of the attend- 
ance of the Teachers at the District Institute, each 
should be required to state, in the proper Saturday 
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column of his monthly report, the fact of his pre- 
sence, or, if absent, the reason therefor. And the 
Secretary of the Institute might also be required 
to report to the Secretary of the Board, monthly, 
a list of the members and of the absentees from 
each meeting. 

But there are many Districts in which the or- 
ganization of the District Institute’ will be difficult, 
and some in which it is, for the present, impracti- 
cable. These are of several classes : 

First: Small Districts,—either borough or town- 
ship,—with only a few Teachers. In these, it is 
true that the letter of the law might be complied 
with by the organization of an Institute; but if 
only two or three Teachers composed it, the exer- 
cises would lack interest and be of little profit.— 
Hence it was, no doubt, that the law (sec. 1 sup- 
plement of 11 April, 1862,) did not command an 
Institute to be formed in each District, but admits 
of the Teachers of one joining that of another in 
All that is necessary, therefore, in 
these small Districts, is an arrangement between 
the Boards and Teachers of two adjoining Districts 
of this class, or between a larger and smaller Dis- 
trict, for the admission of the Teachers of the one 
This will be to the 
advantage of both; and the arrangement, if effect- 
ed in the right spirit, can be made to promote the 


its formation. 


into the Institute of the other. 


convenience of all. 


Second: Districts so broken by mountains, 
streams or other natural obstacles, as to prevent 
the regular and convenient assembling of all their 
In these, if very 
large, two Institutes may be established; or, if 
more advisable and convenient, one or more Insti- 
tutes can be organized in conjunction with the 


Teachers of adjoining Districts or parts of Dis- 


[eachers at any central point. 


tricts. 

third: Districts in which, from the sparseness 
of population and the distance of the schools from 
each other, it is impracticable either to establish a 
separate Institute for each, or even to unite with 
adjoining Districts, or parts of Districts, for that 
purpose. Here will come in the wise forethought 
of the Legislature, in providing that other “ exer- 
than the Institute, may be adopted. For 
the present, nothing better can be resorted to by 
the Boards of Districts of this class, than the en- 
joining of a course of study by the Teachers, at home, 
calculated to add to their professional knowledge 
and better prepare them for the discharge of their 
These studies should mainly be 


cises 


duties in school. 
on the theory and practice of teaching, and in ref- 
erence to the annual examination of the candidates 
on these branches, by the County Superintendent 
And upon request by the proper Board, the books 
to be used and the general course to be pursued 
will be indicated by him. 
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In Districts of this class, without the cordial co CEN : The | 1 in Milesburg is in 
operation and effort of the Teachers themselves, essful oper I with four apartments 
little, of course, will be effected. Still, the very and teachers, an r ) pupil I'he school house 
fact that this system of self-training is prescribed is an elegant two sto! ing, well furnished. 
and is expected, will ultimately have its effect ; School examinations oming popular; at those 
aud hereafter no candidate at the annual examina- in Howard and Ha ricts, the exercises very 
tions, who has previously been in charge of a creditable. Most of ls are closed and have 
school, will be at all justifiable in pleading igno- | given full satisfa 
rance, for want of time to study, of at least the ele- 


= aie 1A: Many teachers have again re- 
ments of professional knowledge. : 
= _ | turned to the educational institutions in the county, 
In all these cases, also, the Teachers ought to be|, lify th ? 
»>qQuailly toemsely r tor nelir WOrk 


required to state in their monthly reports, whether 
or not the days indicated by the law, have been D VARE: Salar teachers have not been 
duly devoted to the exercises or Institutes pre-|reduced. Term short in a few instances. Up- 
scribed by the Board. yer Chichester will | ne term instead of two.— 
But these are exceptional cases. In nine-tenths There is a growit ition to employ female 
of the Districts, the establishment and success of teachers in prefer mal seph W. Harla 
the District Institute are practicable and certain, | of Kennett Square en appointed to the Gram- 
if undertaken in the right spirit and with proper |mar School in M 

determination. Yet there must be concert of ac- 4 ee 
tion and co-operation amongst Teachers, Directors : 


; ; 3 : r ] I rs r 
and Superintendents to secure this desirable result Sey 
. a l l ner ¢ ’ 1 tl idletown schools 
And probably more will, at the commencement, i a hibiti 
tw Un the ] nh an @XD1v1tllon oO 


depend on the last named class of officers than 


any other. If they give their counsel, assistance ., he 
: ¢ nciy nd o1 e North Ward 


P} 
and encouragement promptly and heartily, and as 4 ats ate eee. “ee ee 
much of their presence as possible at the begin a) eh i arene a 
ning, there is little danger of failure. Iftheyhold|-... ee 
back or discourage the attempt, there is small h = ae 
of success. | { nidd th 
OSE] nt de arrang 
HOME EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN APRIL. a did ) < Sapny «ap e 
Apams: Schools generally closed,—the New Ox-|_ . * . : 1. z 
ord school with an exhibition, and a few of th 4 . Ks =o in 
others with examinations and exhibitions. All did a Mai ea: 
well. A “summer term” of free schools is now open " pg pe et 


ing in Oxford for the first time: also summer 7 
schools in other parts of the county, under teacher 
holding certificates. A number of our T'eachers 
have entered the classical schools and other institu- | biti tn 

tions in the county, ard the Normal School at Mil-| flected credit ! and were highly 
ersville, for professional improvement. satisfactory to th 


Buair: Stewart and Gaysport schools closed with JUN : Mr ied unexpectedly and 
examinations, and Robinson and McCune’s with ex 1aen ipr ile was a young 
hibitions. Much interest manifested in these exer- | ™ D a lterary attain 
cises and witnessed by crowded houses,—addressed | ments, an indefat hex id a warm and de 
by County Superintendent. Sinking Valley school ted friend to lar icourse of 
had a successful term of seven months. ‘Teachet M he last tribut 
of a high standing. Pupils advanced above the aver 
age standard in the common branches. Houses com- | mains to the r West 
modious and furniture tasteful. Directors take a land « ty, | 
deep interest in the schools. 


Cambria: The Johnstown schools closed : pro lew March. ‘Thi 
perous term, and with a public eXamination and ex- | taught by S. ¢ P} ane Se- 
hibition ; wil] e-open on lst Mond Ly in June—term |otherby M osed with 
3 months. Union school to be enlarged and schools |\an examination ap ition rl Lancaster 
better graded. Millville schools closed a successful | County Educational A 1a im n the 26th of 


Six months term. A pril in Lancaste1 exer s consisted of an 
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inaugural address by Prof. Brooks, and the discus- 
sion of important educational topics. 


LAWRENCE: A successful Teachers’ Institute com- 
in Mt. Jackson, April 8, 
The « 


1 discussions. Over 


ana 


menced its annual session 
and continued three days. 
of Lectures, Class-drills 
sixty members in attendance. 


xercises consisted 


Mirriin: Schools nearly all closed ; several 
scription schools are opened with encouraging pros- 
pects, considering the “ hard times On the 
seven applicants for the professional certificate were 
examine d, all of whom were successful. The essays, 


. 5 | 
6+} 
20UD, 


} 


preparatory to receiving the certificates, will be read 


by them before the County Institute, next August. 


Monroe: Shawnee Institute in charge of Rev. 
J. K, Davis, and David S. Lee, opened a session of 
six months having twenty-five pupils, twelve of whom 
Also a select scho 


intend to teach next winter. 


in Kast Stroudsburg by W.H. Wolfe. Four femal 


Teachers have commenced school in Stroudsburg, 
and one at Long Valley. 
NortTHAMPToN: A convention of Teachers was 


April, ab 
, and’ thre 
A scho 


peen 


held at Bath during the first week of 
eighty teachers were in attendan 
tricts were represented by diré 
the 
Weaversville under the charge of 


tors. 


instruction of Teachers has 


opened 


Pike: Organized a Teachers’ Association in Del- 
aware District, consisting of fourteen members. 
exercises consisted of e: 


County Superintendent, Class-drills, &c. 


says by the Teachers and 
The meet- 
ing was well attended by Directors and patrons. A 
good interest was felt in the work, and a resolution 
adopted to meet again in two weeks 


Potter: Most of the summer schools will com- 


mence the first or second Monday in May. Some 


Districts are grading teacher’s wages according to 


the grade of the certificate. Several Districts have 


moved in the cause of District Institutes. 


Spring 
>a f i ntl} j 
I rofessional Cnvunusil- 


asm among teachers very good at present. 


examinations nearly closed 


About one-half of the schools are 
closed, and a majority of the remainder will close at 
the end of this month. 
tional difficulties, the schools have done much better 
than during any one year since 1854. 


SCHUYLKILL : 


Notwithstanding our na- 


i 


SusquEHANNA: During the month of April, pre- 
parations are made for the summer schools. Sirce 
the 14th, 15 examinations were held, at 
Teachers, 66 
sent. 


which 259 


Directors and 548 citizens were pre- 


The majority of the spectators were young 
persons, although many of the oldest inhabitants in 
the vicinity were also found present, all of whom 
seemed deeply interested in the examination. The 
houses were often crowded to excess, yet the order 
was excellent. 
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Tioca: The semi-annual County Institute con- 
vened in the chapel of the Osceola High School the 
29th of April. Instructors, Profs. Wightman, Wild- 
man and Supt. Johns. The sessions were well at- 
tended, and characterized by general interest among 


teachers and citizens. Tioga is doing a good work. 


UNION : 


taken place in favor of 


A great change in public sentiment has 
Common Schools, within the 
lth of April, 1862, is 
the cause. Since 
its passage many of the Teachers have met, consider- 


last few years. The act of ] 


} 


destined to promote still further 


ed, and highly approved of it. 


Venanco: A convention of schools of 


Oakland township, was held at Dempseytown. Read- 


seven 


ing constituted the chief feature of the meeting; 
those engaged did themselves much credit. Valua- 


The meeting was address- 
ing by the County Superintendent, C. 
C. Hickok. 


ble prizes were awarded. 
ed in the even 


W. Gelfillan, Esq., and Hon. H 


W ASHINGTON : 
A, Birch, Prin 


+ 


examinatic 


Claysville Union School, Mr. F. 
‘ipal, closed on the 18th inst. with an 
mn and exhibition worthy of special note. 


hers of this county, many of them 


very best, are in the army. 
Mr. 7 
lin Ma 


VUcGra 


was soon after run over by a train 


», who closed his 


homas 


rch, 


of cars and instantly killed. He had taught two 
winters and was very highly esteemed by his associ- 
ates. All the schools closed by the lst of April, 
and more than the usual number with examinations 


and exhibitions,—most of them 
Among 
Bethany ; Allen’s, Clinton ; 
Miss A. Mumford’s, Dyberry ; 
Wheeler’ s, The County 
Association met in Hawley the 15th of 
Nearly eighty teachers in attendance and 
Session three days. 


highly creditable. 
named George Goodrich’s, 
B. West's and 


those may be 
Danie } 
as @. C. 


ro 
mm A 


Prompton. 
Teachers’ 


April 


a large number of citizens. 


Wt Mill Grove School, Sewickley 
township, closed with an examination on the 25th 


TMORELAND: 


ult. The forenoon, examining classes, and recita- 
tion of dialogues and select pieces by the pupils.— 
Afternoon, in the enjoyment of a feast prepared by 
the of the District. were 
delivered by Messrs. Hargrave, Jack and Shoemaker. 


York: Messrs. Heiges and Griffith have opened 
a day and boardirg school in the “ Cottage Hill Col- 


: 29 
iege 


house-wives Addresses 


for the education of young gentlemen. Among 
the large number already enrolled, are twenty-seven 
teachers, of the county. The Directors refuse per- 
mission to any one to teach a summer school in the 
public from the 

Several exhibitions were 
held at the close of the school term in Lower Chance- 
ford township. ‘Those worthy of special notice were 
by Messrs. W. B. Be and W. H. Johnson. 


buildings, without a certificate 


County Superintendent. 


yce, 


18 


ie 


Hook Notices. 


First Lessons 1n MECHANICS, With practical app 
tions designed for the use of schools. 
Worthen. 12mo. 192 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 


York. 1862. 





This is, to describe it in a few words, ** the mechanical 


powers” and the *‘ centre of gravity”? made plain, by prac 
tical and familiar applications. These are generally mad¢ 


so learnedly simple and philosophically evident 


scientific explanations, that few children understanc 
at all. But here they are, illustrated by the ‘‘ see-saw,”’ 


»? “the old oaken Bucket in the Well,’ 





‘“‘ weighing scale 


&c., that the boy sees the point and principal at once 


eater complication are also added, but all is 


Matter of g 


understandable. It is a good book. 


InFANTRY Tactics FoR ScHooLts; Explained and ill 
trated for the use of Teachers and Scholars. By the 
author of ‘* School Amusements.’? 18mo, 180 pages. A. 


S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 1862. 
We resisted the admission of the military spirit into the 


by the stampede « 


schools, till overborne f the boys into 


the ** three months service” to sustain Gen. Banks and 
defend the Capitol, which Goy. Andrews said was in da 

ger. Then we gavein. Seriously—there is no hope of 
keeping it out, and of leaving soldiering tothe men. The 
better plan, therefore, perhaps is to give way toit to a 


certain extent, and make it the means not only of impart 
ing those rudiments of drill which may be useful in after 
ife emergencies, but of improving deportment and increas- 
ing bodily vigor by systematic exercise. For this purpose, 
we have seen no better book for the Teacher and pupil, 


than this—the nomme de guerre title of which is ** The B 


Soldier.’ 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC AND TABLE Boox; Designed f 


Beginners. Containing the Elementary Tables of Ad- 


dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division and De- 
] 


nominate Numbers; with a large number of easy and 

practical questions, both mental and written. By Chas. 

Davies, LL.D. 18mo. 100 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, 

New York. 

The full title sufficiently explains the nature of this lit- 
tle but useful work ; and all the promises of the title are 
fulfilled by the pages of the book. The presence of the 


tic, strike us as valuable. 


Tue Works oF Horace: with English Notes. For the 
use of Schoolsand Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln, Profes- 
sor of the Latin Language and Literature in Brown Uni- 
versity. Seventh edition. New York. D. Appleton & 
Co., 443 & 445 Broadway. 

The mention of the name of Horace brings forcibly to 
mind the leading characteristics of his poetry,—beautiful 
nature, and the sunny side of human character. We pic- 
ture him at the social banquets of Augustus and of his 
friend Mecenas, with his fund of good nature and wit, 
the much esteemed companion and the ever-welcome 
guest; or amid rural haunts on his “‘ Sabine Farm,’ o 
the banks of “the cool Digentia,”’ reclining at ease amid 
the shades of the “ sloping Ustica,’* or enjoying in con- 
tent “the garden, the spring of never-failing water, and 
the little piece of wood-land,”’ free from “ eating cares,” 
communing with nature and imbued with her inspiration. 

The edition of his works before us bears the evidence 
of having been prepared with much care, and the decisions 
upon disputed points made with good judgment. To ena- 


By W. E. 








fables and the appending of examples in written arithme- | 4 


nent, the ffere ( assages are 
‘ f tes 1s eat satisiac- 
t he reade 
Phe es, crit Ry \ are append- 
ed to the volun e plan, that all the 
> [ ‘ sh t st ict si yt the 
anguage a the . rpose of 
stimula e inge é s ning and 
laping a trans é s S erstood and 
appreciated. Whe , e ide f the au- 
thor is the orig ( r ( es of 
structure and int f f tior hin 
to | » go E ~ \ enable hin 
to understand the 4 s ‘ al and 
wi SS1iuj e the nes 
( nme DY a 
We et to say . ,SSics, pre- 
pare an entire a popula 
ar ys, are ( eges is 
e pla gin fh 
‘ t ar 0 g \ Any 
( stot 8 g rinal 
lr { l L S es of the 
{ t leaves gives hin 
pow? Aste £ ¢ ( Hence it 
is I A ‘ at the Pro- 
tess s 4 A ve itt t l 
to thiss F é sé t such 
ks s ¢ e ¢ SE 
- " é na 
T Spe 1 
Ihe aANniCal Xe S eile ana 
refi great ¢ 8 snide 
nouse .arely ¢ t Vil a 
( re that has su é 
” 
Affi cin] 
V\AKADAS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
H SBURG, JUNE, 1862. § 
32. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MAY, 1862. 
Counties. Distri lreas ‘ Amounts. 
Adams, Butler, r} $140 00 
a Hamilt F. Hilde and, 132 80 
Hampt anuel Neidi 24 40 
Huntingt i rail Hite ew, 195 20 
Latimore ge b. Brandt, 129 20 


A 


m 


Ty! ne 


Routzahn, 113 20 








Union, ge Basehol 20 00 
ny Birming is McKee ; 20 
Collins a. f , 164 40 
Crescer hi t 26 00 
Deer, Eas Henderso: 91 60 
Faw Harrison, 169 60 
India K, 215 00 
Lawre e’¢ es Kinsey, 194 40 
Mancheste . el Met é 80 80 
McCa € a iis S SU 
M 1 S6 UY 
Yam} sf Lig 73 20 
Patt Mori 95 20 
Pitt, ee: 192 40 
Pitt t. J é 737 20 
Sewickley ( Nevin 63 60 
Shale nes ( brya 156 00 
Versailles { g Mille 227 60 
Buff » es | Ww 141 60 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 


e 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers 
Armstrong, Franklin, John Quigley, 7 20, Chester, Sadsbury, E. R. Young, 154 80 


= Kiskiminetas, seph Wilson, ) 20: Clarion, Callensburg, Samuel Kiefer, 28 00 
si Plum Creek, Andrew Kimmel, 180 00 es Clarion twp., Henry Fulton, 100 00 
- Valley, And’w Kline, (of G.)137 60 - Limestone, Teat Allison, 22 40 


Beaver, Beaver bor., John Barclay, 101 60 a Mt. Pleasant, I.John Showers, 10 40 
= Darling’n twp,J. 1. W. McCowen, 100 40 - Piney, Wm. McEwen, 109 20 


“Pe Frankfort Sps.,Geo. W. Morrison, 2 - Redbank, Conrad Keck, 106 80 
- Georgetown, Dr. 8S. T. Hamilton, 27 20 6 Strattonville, Thomas Benn, 35 20 
" N. Sewickley, George Ranscher, 163 20 Clearfield, Brady, Roswell Luther, 150 00 
= Ohio, Wm. L. Rayl, 82 40 “ Burnside, James McEwin, 100 80 
ba Patterson John R, Hoopes, 19 20 -- Clearfield, Henry E. Snyder, 73 60 


Bedford, Cumber’d Val.,John B. Drowning, 120 80 ' Graham, Thomas H. Forcey, 45 20 
™ Providence, E.,John W. Sams, 103 60 es Union, Daniel Welty, 33 60 
a6 ss West, William F. Woy, 77 60) Clinton, Bald Eagle, William H. Brown, 92 40 
” Snake Spring, John G. Hartley, 60 00 - Colebrook, George Hopson, 45 60 
- Wood’y Mid., Jacob Kifer, 165 20 66 Crawford, Jacob Stine, 40 80 
sé 66 South,Joseph B. Noble, 122 40 6¢ Gallaher, John Noland, 24 00 
- Bloody Run b.,Philip G. Morgret, 25 60 - Lamar, John G. Sigmund, 10 80 








Berks, Albany, Wm. Schroeder, 133 20, Columbia, Beaver, Daniel Singley, 96 80 
= Alsace, David Weidner, 113 20 ” Berwick bor., Isaiah Bower, 62 80 
= Bethel, John Weber, 183 20 : Cattawissa, William Hartman, 116 40 
ad Cumru, James S. Hill, 9 20 66 Centre, Gilbert H. Fowler, 122 80 


= Douglass, Aug. W. Levengood, 102 80 ; Franklin, Daniel Zerr, 49 60 
™ Greenwich, Daniel Trexler, 165 60 ” Greenwood, John C. Lemon, 133 60 
siti Heidelberg, U.,John Brown, 77 20 - Mifflin, John H. Hetter, 108 00 
- Jefferson, Wm. Schuger, 98 40 = Montour, Joseph Mouser, 54 40 

















- Muhlenberg, Morgan D. Medler, 128 8 ” Scott, Eli Creveling, 154 80 
~ Penn, Jacob Shade, 122 40, Crawford, Athens, C. W. Hall, 112 40 
” Pike, Reuben Drumheller, 99 20 . Cambridge, yhn Shearer, 98 40 
= Rockland, Benjamin Shade, 123 60 sé Oil Creek, Samuel Jemison, 124 00 
es Tulpehoe’n U.,George Mull, i 8 66 Vernon, Joseph McArthur, 136 SO 
= Washington, Peter Deysher, 134 40 - Woodcock, William Balliet, 162 80 
” Windsor, Isaac Hebner, 10 40' Cumberland, Middleton, N.,John Waggoner, 100 00 
Blair, Antes, 3. F. Bell, 72 40; Dauphin, Halifax Christian Lyter, 174 80 
- Blair, Daniel Cassidy 34 00 Lykens, George Daniel, 120 40 
“ Juniata, Jacob Leighty » 2 Mifflin, Tohn B. Miller, 132 00 

- Taylor Earlenbaugh, 16 0 Paxton, Upper,Samuel Buck, 112 ¢ 
‘ Woodberry Aa B. Good, 88 Lower,Jacob J. Milleiso 148 40 

“ ‘ North, hn M. Benket, 4 00 , tush, Her Eichenlat 16 Si 
Bradford, Asylum, Francis K. Homet, 62 4 , Washington, Daniel H. Smith, 78 0 
. Burlington, W.W. D. Gamage, 73 20 Delaware, Chester twp., David Taylor, 146 80 
si Granville, Jo Simpson, 30 - Radnor, Virgil T. Eachus, 112 00 

” Monroe twp., Lucius E. Griggs )1 20) Erie, Franklin, Lyman Smith, 72 0 
Sheshequin, Daniel J. Horton, 18 4 Wayne, L. M. Childs, 121 6 
Springfield H n Hort f Fayet nellsv’e Ben. Frankingberger,111 60 

Terry, " nes, 4 Luzerne n Jemison, 172 4 
' ; Cy s W. Wheat 122 Pert ames E, Stickel, 139 20 
] A ven, . Salt Lick, 92 40 
ising, Vaughn, 80 = Springhill, 147 20 
Bucks, sJedminster, John D. Hockman, 202 8 - Wharton, 114 80 
~ Bristol twp., John B. Brown, f 0| Franklin, Hamilton, 162 80 
ee Haycock, Tohn Landis, 86 4 ‘ Mercersburg 124 40 
oe Hilltown, Jos. Rosenberzer, 243 60 ‘ Peters, James D. Scott, 208 40 
" Milford, Benjamin Gehry, 273 2 7 Washington, David B. Russell, 119 20 
_ Morrisville, Isaa Parsons, t Fult ; McConnells’g, David Shoemaker, 63 20 
= Springfield, Samuel Scheetz 2 T iyl iT, Thomas Kirk, 78 00 
Butler, Butlertwp., J. G. Muntz, 1 80; Huntingdon, Brady, Henry Cramer, 88 0 
“6 Centreville b., Edwin Christley 8 8 Cromwell, James Harper, 115 60 
“ Clearfield, George McLaug 2 4 : Henderson, John Warfel, 61 20 

“ Clinton, W am Brewer, 13 60 ‘ Hopewell, Solomon Lynn, 73 6 
se Cranberry, ames W. Gal ' 88 4 66 Tell, Jonat’n Hockenbury, 94 00 
66 Donegal, Benson, ‘ ) 66 Warrior’s Mk.,George Guyer, 130 80 
Franklin, Ind.,Thomas Brannan, 10 40} Indiana, Brush Valley, Solomon Rugh, 119 20 
Jackson, James G. Wilson, . ; Burrell, Allison Loughrey, 112 80 

- Middlesex, Brown, ) - acksonville, hn St 14 40 
Millerstown b.,Jacoo Frederick, 22 4 ” Mechanicsb’g, George G. Clark, 18 80 
a5 Oakland, Joseph Flick, 84 4 Jeffers r, Isaac C. Jordan, 76 80 
Summit, Robert Gillila: 89 - Ringgold, Francis Shrauger, 74 00 
66 Washingtoa, Thomas Kelly, 104 4 Warsaw, r. M. Vasbinder, 94 80 
Cambria, Carroll, icob Shabaugh, ) 8 ee Young, John North, 74 00 
66 Chest, P} p Miller, 8 )' Juniata. Fayette, Samuel Leonard, 51 20 
$s Jackson, W am Byers, : 66 Greenwood, Paul Cox, » 40 
Richland, Jno. M. Harshberger,J54 4 66 Monroe, H. S. Boyer, 86 00 
66 Washington, Richard Detling, 4 Spruce Hill, »b Esh, 92 00 
Carbon, M. Chunk, E.,James 8S. Line, } ‘ rurbett, David Kepner, 68 4 
- Penn, East, Gide Peters, 69 Lancaster, Fulton, I vis Haines 160 80 
Centre, Half Moon, eremiah D. Engles, 1 40} Lawrence, Beaver, North, William McGinnis, 199 20 
si Marion, J S. Hoy, 3 2 : Mahoning, Henry W. Standly, 136 80 
- Potter, lose . Carson, 2 20 ws Perry, Jacob Vangorder, 62 80 
- Union, seph Alexande we Plain Grove, Noah Rodgers 70 80 
Chester, Goshen, East, George S. Garrett, 73 20 ‘ Hickory, Alex. 8. Chambers, 92 80 
ais Highland, Ino. Andrew Park, 10 00} Lebanon, Annville, 8... Cornelius Smith, 161 20 
= Kennett Squ’r.,Samuel KE. Martin, 66 00 . Bethel, Thomas Smith, 204 80 


a Nantmeal, W.,Samuel Shingle, 105 20° Lehigh, Heidelberg, Samuel! J. Kistler, 146 80 
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Counties. Districts. 














isurers. Amounts. | Counties. Dist {77 
AS Lehigh, Milford, Upper,Charles Foster, 224 0 yenane , 
5 U 66 Millerstown b.James Singmaster, 29 60 ‘ 
4 00 Luzerne, Black Creek, Henry Ww rif, 46 ‘ 
« 4U sd Butler, John Oplinger, 104 Of am 
04 ad Hazle, James L. Grover, 372 I } 
9 20 aa Nescopeck, Benjamin Evans, yg g9 | Washing Be - 
D SU ee Vilkesbarre b.Isaac Wood, 321 60 U } i 
> 20 6¢ 66 twp.,Thomas Quick, Jr., 335 20 Ula a pr 
v 00 Lycoming, Brady, John Tate, 113 6 wt ’ iN 
0 80 =a Jordan, Jacob D. Fought, 42 40 ross | + 
3 60 66 Limestone, George Clark, 6 80 Gree é ~ - 
> 2 “6 Lycoming, Old, Wesley Moore, 88 80 Hopewe PFs. 2% 
3 60 66 Williamsp’t b.,Andrew Hepburn, 4582 40). ; . Ane, © he a, 4 ‘ 
2 40 Mercer, Jackson, John Armstrong, 79 60\ W . TOKENS f= : 
> 60 66 Jefferson, William Anderson, 112 00 ‘ 
) 80 se Lackawa’k W.James Blackson, 85 60 rit i : 
t 00 “6 Perry, Andrew Robison, 70 80 f SI : a 
) 80 “ Pine, James A. Miller, 111 20 ' i ssV 
5 80 6¢ Sugar Grove, William Lackey, Jr., 46 00; Wayne vilnt al 
2 80 o Wolf Creek, James C. Irwin, 55 20| We ed, » : ; 
» 40 Mifflin, Oliver, John Kiefhab 120 00 - \ as Son 
2 80 Monroe, Chestnut Hill, Frederick Sig 118 00 3 K Bw 
» 00 “cs Ross, Charles Correll, 66 em phe +o 
3 60 Montgomery, Douglass, Daniel Riegner, 131 6 as 2 
> OU 66 Franconia, Cornelius Bergeys, 152 0 ~ ( — 
t 40 es Hanover, Up., Henry Bobb, 201 6 . ’ 
L SO “< Salford, Lower, Benj. Alderfer 148 \ : 
2 40 Montour, Anthony, William McBride, 108 { ‘ 














> 40 ee Mayberry, John D. C. Kase, 26 | = —— + 
1 00 Northampton, Allen, East, Samuel Weave! 128 O Wa reo 
5 SO 66 Buskill, John Heller, 74 8 YOrk , - 
2 80 c Hanover, Philip Huber, 54 : 
) 00 sé Lehigh, A. W. Serch, 267 20 ana 
t 80 66 Nazareth, Up.,Paul Kleppinger, 64 Lew ae 
) 4 sé Williams, Peter F. Anrdt, 285 ‘ 
2 0 Northumb’d, Augusta, Up., Charles Eckman, 106 4 : : 
» 66 Delaware, Peter Walb , 194 
iW és McEwensy’e b.James Roadarme] 12 
5 6s Rush, Joseph Humn 7 TX . 
00 se Turbut, William aldro 173 ¢ wit 
» SU Perry, Liverpool twp.Joshua Grubb, ] 
> { ‘6 Madison, James T. Do 3, 139 ¢ t f the S 
» 0 6 Oliver, Henry L. Smith, 62 4 ' bias wi e Boa 
A “ Rye, Wm. Messinger, ) 
6 sg luscarora, W. Robison Her 7? 
4 Pike, Palmyra, Thomas V. Taft, 33 2 » ft as 
) 2 Potter, Bingham, Charles H. G el 71 6 7 ert , Tea 
= Clara, Ira Fosmer, , | i DD 
[2 ss Harrison, Benjamin Thomas, 92 30 , , under 
t SO 66 Homer, Isaac Carmer, 7 Zig . Board 
» 80 66 Oswayo, Eleazer Lyman, »b 4 the . eas . to the visit 
| 40 Schuylkill, Auburn, Daniel Koch, 12 { wf Superintendent 
» 4 “ Manheim, 8., Henry Bromer, Jr., 67 ne S f 
) 20 6¢ Stephens, Franklin Kershner, 24 80) mont to . tl 
} 20 sg Tremont, Jos. Enzensperget tV eB UD 
» -_ Union, Michael Krebs 146 5U | pectors t Lé é A 
% “< Washington, Peter Berger, 4 any e whatev | t 
60 Snyder, Beaver, West, Franklin Koch, 118 SU | 934 sect ft \ ‘An A 
2 “ Chapman, Philip Hilbish, 162 00 | go; the re tions ¥. I 
} 6 é¢ } West, Amos Winey, 72 00 ( S 
00 Somerset, eny, Edward Dorsey, 1 20 ted é; He 
rs se bor., Josiah Heffley, 57 20 tute. 5 
) 20 6e Centreville b., George Brant. 19 ¢ Tea s of an ect there 
S “— Jenner, Benjamin Stuffit, 147 60 f es he Nat 3 
) as Southampton, Jacob Troutman, Jr., 62 mt t é 
5 Sullivan, Colley, Daniel Mosier, 36 | mort. or forfeit e Ww 
| 8 66 Forks, John H. Osler, 62 50 | oufficient excuse 
OU Susquehanna, Auburn, Wm. T. Coburn, 22 80 : 
8 ee Choconut, James Foran, 2 ler. subiect the Boal 
00 7 Dimock, Alfred Miles 110 ¢ e t five . ere 
"4 aid Dundaff, Beniamin Brownell. 2° ' y g 
4 - Harmony, William Tremain, rt t é : 
. OO erty : i Stanf . 
P New Milfo’d b.T od . 
4 = R PI » Sherw 
) 80 Tioga, Brookfield, yhn B. Fitch. 
™ ANOXVille, J. H. Stubbs, 2s 4 
. ‘ ; \ oa : Q 
SO Union, suffalo, Thomas H. ¢ ius.162 S80 
5 - Nest. Jose Kl i 32 \ » 
SO 7 Hartleton, Shem Spig¢e yer, 32 
20 23 Lewis, Abraham Mench, 05 5 
80 = Mifflinburg, amuel Stetzer 89 6 EAI 





80 “ White Deer, Samue! Koste ader,16! 2V 
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Form of Annual Statement of District Accounts. 


BEAVER Common Scuoot District. 
Receipts and Expenditures for 1861-2. 
Tax rate, five mills on the dollar of valuation. 


Receipts: 
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434, Question: In one school there are 74 scholars on 
the list and some days 70 in attendance. In the nearest 
school to this, there are only 22 on the list. Some of the 
Directors desire to transfer a portion of the pupils from 
the larger to the smaller school, so as to equalize the 
numbers and secure better opportunity of instruction for 





C t of Tax D , si5q9 oo | them. Opposition is made to the change, though the pu- 
ross amount 0 ax upiicate, Sp ivt , ° . 
P Ded ~ ial = enn Os pils proposed to be transferred live as near tothe one 
-duct exonerations, ee PN ; } 
sar? = + re oir 60 6t school as the other. Have the Board the legal power to 
_ ollector -OMmm1Ssi0ns, ) } ’ : . : 
, ——— 99 op | make and enforce this change ?—Director in Bucks county. 
aicemaa Answer: Unquestionably they have; and, if the facts 
Net amount of tax received, . $1410 00 | gre as stated, it is their duty, at once, to make the change. 
State rig r ceived 160 OO . , » 

Add State Appropriation received, 16 Not only does the 23d section of the act of 1854, declare, 

‘* Balance on hand from last year, 120 00 : : : 

Amount from adjoining Districts for tuition 40 OQ | that the proper Board shall “‘ determine into which school 
——— each pupil shall be admitted ;”’ but even without this ex- 

Total rec te £173 0 : : P 
rotal receipts, 1400 Ul press provision, the power in question is so essential to 

Expenditures : - the proper care and general supervision of the schools, 
Paid to 8 Teachers $30 pe! th each, for six cai a . . 

‘ ths woul > Nossesser ve . — » 
months. $1440 00 at it would be possessed, though not conferred by the 
for fuel and contingencies 100 00 plain words of the act. 
to adjoining Districts for tuition, »20 OO 435. Question: The school law says the Township 
to Treasurer—per centage Auditors shall settle annually the accounts of the schoo! 
to secretary, lor services lo Of Treasurer of the District. The Auditors contend that in 

At | doing this they must audit the duplicate of the collector, 
——— 'and charge the balance against the Treasurer. Isthis the 
hand £19 ) or . 
Balance on hand plead Ui aw Doylestown & Tinicum Districts, Bucks co. 

[This form, will, of course, be varied to suit t ircum- Answer: Itis not. All the Auditors have to do, is to 
stances of each District ; for instance, where a new s ‘\charge the Treasurer with the amount which his own 
house has been erected, or there is a deficit instead of a |} s, &c. show that he received on account of the Dis- 
balance on hand, &¢e. Bu will sufficient licate the | trict, ar give him credit for all the money he paid out 
main features of the Stateme enjoined by the 18th sec- | on Je rders or vouchers. The balance, if any, after 
tion of the supplement of 1862. P leducting his per centage, they are to report as in his 

In Districts wit! vhich newspaper 1s | ed, 40 | hands; or, if he paid more than he received, as due to him. 

nsertion of the statement therein will be sufhcient com As the Treasurer has neither power to compel the Collec- 
niiar with - Be “nse wit e writ a ~“ P P 
pilance with the law w lispense with the written | tor to pay the tax into the treasury, nor is responsible for 

’ 9 sa } ‘ a. the ] lle ¢ ° 
or printed handoills. Bb thers, the ha 118 @f€ | him in any way, it would be unreasonable as well as ille- 
na , > a " . 
indispensaoie. | gal to charge the Treasurer with the amount of the dupli- 
3. Form of Report ‘ iperintendent of é cate, or with anything save what he has received. The 

ment of Teachers and i yf rm—das Tr Sec ad , 

am : - ‘ rreasurer has nothing to do with the duplicate. 

tion 4, Supplement « S62 ° . 

T e ‘ If the Treasurer do not fairly and fully charge himself 

0 rr eee, 1S]. | nt iperintendent ne 

am ; , wit he money that came , F " 

The Board of Directors of Beaver District have appoint- | With all the money that came into his own hands, the re 
ed the following Teachers for the present year yr for|medy is not to be applied by the Auditors, but by the 
the s ‘+r term, or the winter term, as the case mg ,. : , : 

he summer term, or the iter ter a the case may be.) Board of Directors, by suit or proceedings against the 

John Jones, Feachei Locust Grove sch house. i a2 

Wm. Smith. Fairview Treasurer and his sureties, upon his official bond. 

Mary Black, Harmony 436. Question: Which should swear to the certificate 

Sarah Williams, Sunny Side that the schools have been in operation four months, &c., 

Ellen James, Green Dale the old or the new President?—Bradford District, Clear- 

Charles Lee, Oak Shade field county. 

The Annual Term will be six months, commencing on Answer: The President in office at the time the certi- 
the first Monday in September. (or, the summer term will ; i in mmean tadt: , intense thetheon 
be, &c., or the winter term will be, &c., as the case may | te 1s made out, 18 to swear to it. as oe y 
be.) By order of the Board, not be personally cognizant of all the facts, required to be 

August 3, 1862. SAMUEL ADAMS, Sec’y. stated in the certificate ; but he can swear to the best of 

: his knowledge and belief, after examining the minutes and 
ANSWER TO DIRECTORS. : : 7 
’ documents of the Board relating to them. This difficulty 
433. Question: Have Directors the power compel —< : . 
pres s one of those growing out of the refusal of the Legisla- 
the Teachers of the District to attend the semi-monthly |' 4 . 6 
Institutes, directed to be held by the late Schoo] Supple- |ture to extend the Director’s term of office to the end of 
ment; and if so, how is to be done !—Juniata District, |the school year. 
Bedford county. an on . 

. + so 137. Question : The former Board gave orders to teach- 

ANSWER: Attendance at the District Institute, or other | erg for the last two years, which are still unpaid and which 
exercises for professional improvement, during two Sat-|the present Board has not the means to lift. Is the pre- 

rday ' , . , . ‘ sent Board to levy tax to pay them, or can the holders re- 
irdays in each mon he te Wil ereaite be as e - 
wenn ; yver from the former Directors, who should then have 
much the duty of the Teacher, as attendance in school to | provided the means to pay them ?— Warren District, Frank- 
teach during the othe! the week. And Directors |lin county. 
Can either compel the performance this duty, by exact- ANsweER: The former Directors should have provided 
ing the penalty or fine provided f nt new form of |means to pay for these services, at the time when they 
agreement, i! cases « \ ieglect: oO hey may | were rendered; but by neglecting to do so, however blame- 
dismiss the Teacher for such negle Of course the pen- |able they may be, they did not thereby render themselves 
alty should not be imposed in cases of sickness of the | personally liable for the amount. ‘Lhese debts are now to 
Teacher f othe: avoidable stacles. But whe ve added to the amount required for the next year, and 
no such reasonable excuse exists, the law is to be enforc- | means to pay them to be raised by tax, as in case of any 
d, « ti.€ h i€ dis ssé oe oe 


other valid claims against the District. 
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438. 
Collector of School Tax ?— Wayne District, Mifflin county. 


AnsweER; Itis not; except in the single instance of 
a District which cannot obtain any other suitable person 


to act as Collector. Here, from the necessity of the case, 


the District Treasurer may be appointed Collector, even 
This is by 


though he is also a member of the Board. ex- 


press authority of the Proviso to the 31 section to the act 
of 8 May, 1854, which is not repealed in this respect. 
439. Question: Acitizen of this District last 
sent his large children to the school in this District near- 
est to him, and the smaller ones to a school in the adjoin- 
ing District of Penn. A member of the Board also sent 
his children to one of our District schools in summer, but 
toa subscription school in another District in winter at 
the time when our own schools were open. The 
was done in another case, by a citizen of the District. All 
these persons have received orders on the District Treasu- 


winte 


same 


rer for money to pay for the tuition of their children, thus 
sent to other schools. Is this legal ?—Director of Pike 


District, Clearfield county. 
Answer: It is so illegal, that the District Treasurer 
ought not to pay these orders; and if he does pay them, 


the Auditors should refuse to allow them, on the settle- 


ment of his accounts. In no case can the tuition of a pu 
pil in a subscription school be paid for by a Board of Di 
rectors ; and the only instance in which it can be paid for, 
even in the common school of another District, is that of 


an * adjoining District,’ provided for by the IX paragraph 





of the 23d section of the act of 1854; and then the money 
is only to be paid after regular agreement between the 
two Boards, by the one Board to the other, and not to the 
parent. 

ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 
| 





440. Question: Have Directors a legal right to deduct 
anything from a Teacher’s salary for non-attendance at 
the District Institute,—if no such provision is in the 


agreement ?—Teacher in Northampton county 


ANSWER: They have not: but if such a provision is 


contained in the agreement, they undoubtedly have. Such 


& provision will hereafter be in all agreements; for this 


wise enactment is to be enforced by every means in the 
power of the Board, and it is hoped that no true Teache1 
will place an obstacle in the way. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


141. Question: Have Directors the legal right to en 
ploy Teachers to teach 24 days for a month,—both parties 
agreeing to the contract i— County Superintendent 


Answer: They have not,in any case in w N 
Teacher is employed by the month. Such an agreement 
would be in direct violation of the words of the Ist sec- 
tion of the Supplement of 11 April, 1862, which express- 
ly declares “twenty-two days’? to be the Teacher’s 
month. Besides, twenty-four days teaching « ld not be 


given even in the caleudar month, without either keeping 


the school open on all the Saturdays, or omitting the Dis- 
trict Institutes,—either of which would be also a viola- 
tion of the late act. It is true, a contract between two 
parties 18 an important act, and not to be lightly set aside. 
But no parties are justifiable or to be sustaineé in con- 
tracting to disregard a law enacted for the common good. 


Of course, this decision does not affect contracts made 
before the passage of the late Supplement and not yet 
fully expired. In 


such number of days, not 


cases, any 
more than 26, nor less than 20, is legal and binding.— 


Neither does it affect cases in which teachers have been 


Question: Is it legal for a Director to serve as | 


orshall be employed by the year, for the maximum term | 


allowed by the law; except that even there, no Saturday 
teaching is to be allowed, and the District Institutes are 
to be held, as in other places. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT FLETCHER. 


The sad intelligence is brought us that the Hon 
Mites J. Fuetcuer, la Superintendent of the 
Schools of Indiana, was instantly killed bv a rail- 
way, accident which occurred on the 10th ult. In 
company with Gov. Morgan and other State offi- 
cers, he had been to P g Landing to look af- 
ter the wounded and s the Indiana tr )\Op3.— 
On their way home, the train came sion with 
some freight cars left standing uy the track and 
proved fatal to Mr. ] 

I'he loss which tl ts of it have 
sustained in Indiana ry great 
With a mind of super ( to the most 
liberal culture, and a |} 4 ely devoted to 
the work of educatio was lin iy fitted to 
direct and lead the w His great srgy of cha- 

eter and untiring yf duty 
had won the admirat fid of all who 
| new bh 

The ¢ und ¢ hut which h 
was rn¢ ng, wil if i e, wa 
characteristic of r nature.— 
We kn nim int 1 his com- 
panionship in th rsity, and 
rarely has } r h so open 

nd frank a charact e W 
his fe V8 Was so po 
sessed } m 

f t ( YD 

T j time ot! eda ym 
YTad- 
( alate y 
er e Pr Belles 
tre \ stle, Ih 
diana D ection 
to the Superintend : this 
latt position had yr, and 
nis etu i manage- 

m ma y uses i Usé | 
’ m ~ ght to 

light and corrected 

Bu th 1OT st ol | 8 
I fulness he | 1 away 
without premonit nu duty 
perio lpg deeds « t 

5S P. B 
DEATH OF G. C. STAIR 3 OF RK COUNTY. 

Clay CHRIS ~ i the 11th day 
of D mber, 186 \ has indeed fall- 
nD His time was < 1, almost exclusively, 
to the cause of po} r educat He served 
faithfully and efficiently for a number of years, as 
School Director in the Borough of York, l’a., in 

'which position he labored 1 evate the character 
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of the schools and arouse public opinion in behalf 
And as Superintendent of the 


: “g 
of this noble cause. 


Common Schools of York county, he exerted him- 


red, even beyond his strergth, in 


self, it is to be fea 


holding Institutes, visiting schools and delivering 
educational addresses. But now ‘the voice that 
: 


has so often thrilled us with i 


+ ] . 
L 115 


ts Inspiring utterances, 


is hushed: ye memory shall be green in th 
hearts of his countrymen, when the oaks that now 


stand sentinel above the good man’s dust, shall have 

bowed their heads and disappeared forever 
The following preamble and resolution, offered 

Dy F, B. Hartzler, at the 


Teachers’ C ti 


last meeting of the York 


Bo. onvention, were unanimously adop- 


ted, 

W wereas, It has pleased God in his all-wise 
vidence, to remove from our 
convention, G. ¢ Esq., who 
was a warm and sincere friend of Common Schools 
who had faithfully served in several offices connect- 
ed with popular education, as County Superintend- 


ent, tor of Common 


midst, since the las 


thie ' Stair 
LUIS » OLA, 


session of 


Schools al 


as a Dire 





Secretary of this Convent sever 
Resolved, That the good and roble 
departed brother, shall ever | tres! i 
ories, and that we dee] t the 3 
whose labors in life effected so much for f 
f education. A . 


EDUCATION VS. REBELLION. 


Mr. Epiror We f1 he 


slavery is the cause 0 the 1 n now I 
our land. But is not 

virtuous education,— 1 th ( of 

itself? Looking, therefore, th: oh tl 

the cause, (for slavery t rebellion 

but one of the eff who enora 

would say that were our people truly educated 
the principles of “ virtue, erty and ind l 
ence,” they would acknowledge the inali ul 
right of all men to “ life, liberty and the pu t of 
happiness,” and consequently ebellion would 


notwithstandin 


And, Mr. Editor, 


quotation 


not now exist. 
your criticism of the from Catharine 





seecher,—if a child “trained up in the way he 
from it when 
than ¢ 


be her 


should go, he will not depart 


| 
old,”,—you take a higher authority 
And, 
the writer who quoted her wo 
mere intellectual education, but to the kind 
by True, sl 


when she says that a 


whatever may meane 


rine Beecher. 


ing rds, had no allu 


sion to 


spoken of Solomon. ie takes bold 


ground, 


by having charge of his pupils b 


so educate them as to fit them for all she claims, 
though he have the charge of them from infancy to 


manhood. Her meaning however, is plainly the 
Scriptural training of Solomon. 
Lox 
f the rebellion now threatening to destroy the 
our country, shall we, just as the 


of education is getting into working or- 


ng then at ignorance as the prime cause 
Constitution of 


machinery 


der,—the County and State Superintendency, Nor- 
mal Schools and all,—abandon the work of true 
prevention, because a temporary difficulty obstructs 


Must education be abandoned at every 
wheel and at a critical time 
We have yet heard of no restraint upon 

We not heard of a single 
turkey less for a Christmas or Thanksgiving din- 


our way ¢f 


turn of tl of fortune, 


a 
it 


other expenses. have 


le cigar smoked, or a glass of wine 


during the rebellion than before; and 


ner; a sing 


why should our children partake less of the fruit 
of knowledge 

Mr. Edit it is sometimes said of newspaper 
correspondents that they do not know how to stop 


or, 


when they are done, or rather they do not know 
vhen they are done. Now, sir, you cannot say this 


ting this article, for 
and I intend to say 
, much has been said upon the 
this time of keeping up the education 


> humble servant, respec 


ee a] run: 


araliy Db 


ith, by yourself and others; but its import- 
ds that much should continue to be 


lly aroused to the 
nportance. The motto on the title 
annot be too strong- 
he scl men of our country, 
; Sermon on the 
hundred 
1d must yet continue to be preached, until 


CI - Cprist 


een preached for eighteen 


h?” 
KX. LAamBporn. 
aster co., May, 1862. 


cover tne eart 
La 


LEARNING TO READ—NO. 9. 


A part of this paper, will consider the practical 
nportance of having Reading classes exercised in 


books, which are used in the various studies. 
n noticed by teachers, that quite often 


pu} ead well in reading books, but recite poorly 
from their t books ; quite often young scholars 
do no lerstand the “ Explanations,” “ Analy- 
To i “Remarks” of the arithmetical author, 
or the reason that the style of language is more 
complicated, than that of the reading lessons, or 
of the teacher. 


Pupils easily fall into the habit of glancing at the 
‘ Explanations” of the book, and trust to mechani- 
-al imitation in learning to solve and perform ex- 
amples 

This hould not be ; the words of the book should 
sformed into live words by the thought and 
ok, whether on Arithme- 
Philosophy, or any 


be tral 
voice of the pupil :—the bo 
Grammar, 


Geography, 


the 


use 
the 
the 
or- 
‘or- 
true 
icts 
ery 
ime 
pon 
igle 
din- 
yine 
and 


ruit 


per 
top 
1OW 
this 

for 
say 
the 
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t the!sion < 


yranch of study, should be a talking book,—t 


1outhpiece of the author. n 


Much of the reading in every day life is as ‘‘ dry’ 
the “ Examples,” ‘‘ Problems,” Definitions, on of words m 
Rules” and “ Observations” of our text bool l 1] 
d to make practical, successful students, we! IV< 
should teach them to read the most dry sort of 


omposition well, from a ‘*“‘ Bill” of merchandize, to! ma r I 
. “* Deed” of transfer. th 


Still, the greater benefit is in the greater interest | ™ 


taken by the pupil in his studies; when the Vi 
f the author is enlivened into the tones and em = 
phasis of speech, he soon learns to love the t ] 


yrds of his author, and will mingle his thoughts 
with them, until a friendly acquaintance springs up 


between the mind of experience and that of the fe: 


ble learner. 
But, to come at the thing in a more pointed m F 
t the teacher examine his pupils in reading : 
om their Geographies, Grammars, Arithmetics 
nd tre be a Uuunatural style, a 
trembling hesitancy bef n ( 
ons i Viations ¢ Y ( | g 
e a Wwe b en reading ! ( 
( othe han those 7 Reading | , 
I} J » Ol ¢ nas er 
wy 1 increase in tl es d 
vhere t : 
pte + 
I'he i irop 1 that t { , 
I S i ) rl } » the fa ut U rs 
0 nd in scho¢ g l | 
yr ] 
As a ge poor rea ik ’ 
ug ith « igh and try hard ig } ' 
rd from an incomplete d ypment 
mu : it control the sound, g 0/7] eig 
liVislor ng it, moulding it, & t ny th ning 
e to lerstand the “ nois« produced, as Hy 
guage spoken under the sun ! t 
Mere practice on “vowel” and consonant} Must be “educa 
inds ” will not perform the work of making the; easily ar 1 accu 
pupil a master of articulation ; repeated drills on [ want you to 
sounds” are very beneficial and almost necessary ;| at the next r 
but the art of articulation must be studied and} the words that 1 
practiced synthetically as well as analytically :| speak ther 


hildren should be taught in such a manner that Should the cl 
they can tell what part of the speaking apparatus | following list w 
comes most in use, in pronouncing any word, or 
vhat combinations of the vocal organs are required _ 


Loat the wi “d m Ly be produc ed. , 


Generally the inalysis of words into “ sounds ” iourtl 


elements,” is too minute, making the syrthesis 
] rn a ‘ 


0 be readily applied and easily In this list, tt 


+ 


0 compli it 


understood. y oungs persons are not capable of it e lips ha 


making close analyses ; they see things easily as C eo eps 0 


wholes, but when the parts are separated, confu-| ing a words tha 
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ful. 
In the pleasant thought! I wandered on 
Beneath the deep wood’s simple shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 
Two children who had thither strayed.”’ 


“The class may speak the words requiring the 
use of the Jip in the second stanza; each one giv- 
ing a word.” 

Should the words be given properly, they would 
be. 


pleasant wandered 
beneath deep 
woods simple 
came upon 

two who 


Such words as “ wandered” and “ two” be 
overlooked by the class, but by calling their atten- 
tion to words commencing with w, the “lip work” 
will be plain. 
tongue and lip word, 
use their lips properly when speaking words begin- 
ning with w. 

After a number of days practice in selecting the 


may 


Jo is a tongue word, while, 7wo is a 


Very few readers or speakers 


words requiring the use of the lips, those requiring 
the use of the tongue may be taken up in the same 
While studying and repeating the words of 
ct 


way. 
the Jip order, the reading should be very distin 
and correct, respecting the “ lip words.” 
“Ttold you afew days ago, that people when 
they read, were careless in the use of the ips, that 
they did not make them perform their part well— 
used them feebly. Next to the poor use of the 
is the use of the tongue ; to speak or read well, the 
tongue has to be very active; has to be bent in 
many shapes, has to be prompt, never behind hand 
always “in time ;”’ the tongue needs practice, as 
well as the dips. You will please look at the first 
division of your lesson, and select the words that 
require the use of the tongue.” 
TWO ROADS. 
An aged man was 


THE 
“Tt was New Year's night. 
He 


deep blue sky, where the stars 


standing at a window. raised his mournful 
eyes towards the 
were floating, like white lilies, on the surface of a 
clear, calm lake.” 


If properly selected they would be— 


it New Year’s night 
an aged standing 
at window raised 
his mournful eyes 
toward the deep 
blue sky where 
the stars were 
floating like white 
lilies on the 
surface clear calm 
lake. 


Words like “eyes,” “his” and “ 
noticed by the class ; but a little explanation by 
the teacher will make the use of the tongue evident. | 

“You have no doubt, noticed that many words | 
are spoken by the use of the lips and tongue, as! 


sky” may not be 





Jul, deep, blue and surface. You will please read 
and take pains with words whether made by /ips or 
tongue, or both together.” 

‘“‘Many words require the use of the throat; so 
the muscles of the throat, have to be trained in or- 
der that words may be spoken correctly. Readers 
do not fail so much in the use of the throat, as they 
do in that of the lips and the tongue. The words 
go, gone, give, kind, cloak, tick, and fox, are words 
requiring the use of the muscles of the throat. You 
will not find many words of this kind; sometimes 


1] 


you will see a whole paragraph without a single 
word requiring the use of the throat.” 

“You may speak the throat words in this para- 
graph. 

“In some circumstances men may command in- 
fluence and receive tokens of honor, irrespective of 
their own personal merits.” 

‘“‘ Here we have but four words requiring the use 
of the throat. 
command 
irrespective. 

You see that the lips and tongue must do most 


circumstances 


tokens 


of the work in reading and speaking !” 

Teachers will find that quite young readers will 
easily learn to make the plain distinctions made in 
the illustrations. Pupils have no difficulty in grasp- 
They 


see much more about a word to study, than when 


ing the analysis and applying the synthesis. 


lovking at it as a mere word. 

What |} 
to the subject 
class to some of the most obvions things concern- 


1as been said, is merely an introduction 
merely turning the attention of the 
ing the speaking of words. With experienced pu- 
pils, t] 
dividing 
Tonque and Throat Words; 
into four secondary classes ; 
and Throat; 
and Throat. 
To prepare the way for the next paper, a few 
words will be classified, so as to illustrate the sub- 
class exercise” is presented. 


1e subject might be introduced as first stated, 


words into three primary classes Lip, 
and the primary classes 
Lip and Tongue; Lip 


Lip, Tongue and Throat, and Tongue 


ject clearly, before a “ 
Me, my. we, be, haye, and up are Lip Words :—This, 
stcre, loll, no, show, to and did are Zongue Words. 
Kick, go and gone are Throat Words. 
and Lip Word. Lick, Tongue Throat. 
Lip and Throat. Tick, Tongue and Throat. 
tion—Lip, Throat and Jongue. 

In the next article the subject will be presented 
in full, as done in the school room. 


krie, Pa.., April, 1862. 


Lip, Tongue 
Book, 
Voca- 


and 


H. S. Jones. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 10. 
Ring Exercises. 
Lesson III. 
No. 35. Turning face to face, take a ring in the 
right hands, placing the left hands upon the hips 
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with the thumbs pointing forward, and stand so far 
apart that the arms shall be horizontal. Now, with- 
out bending the elbow, raise the ring over head and 
step past each other with the right foot, and repeat. 

No. 36. 
other as in the preceding, take a ring in the left 


1 


hands, and, placing the right hands upon the hip 


Assuming the position in front of ea 


step on the other side past each other with the left, 
at the same time raising the ring over head. 

No. 37. Standing in front of each other, and tak- 
ing hold of both rings, raise them both over head 
without bending the elbows, and at the same time 
step past each other alternately on the right side 
and on the left, and repeat. 

No. 38. 
to back, with heels near together and feet pointing 


Without letting go the rings, turn back 


out at an angle of 90°, with the arms hanging down 
by the side, carry the ring, on the side towards th 
teacher, out and up in a good curve till the arms 
are perpendicular over head without bending the el 
bows, and repeat. 

No. 39. 


ceding, carry the other ring out and up in a curve 


J 


Retaining the positions, as in the pre 


till the arms are perpendicular, and repeat 
No. 40. Retaining the same position as in the 
two preceding, carry the rings alternately up and 


down and repeat. The position is shown in Fig. 16 





Fig. 16. 

No. 41. Still retaining the same position, carry 
the rings up simultaneously, as in Nos. 36 and 39, 
allowing the edges of the rings to touch over head, 
and repeat. 

No. 42. Without letting go the rings, turn face 
to face, and placing the left feet by the side of each 
other on the line, step back about eighteen inches, 
with the right feet pointing in a line parallel to the 
line of the floor, and at right angles to the direction 
in which the left feet are pointing. Pulling gently 
on the rings till the arms are horizontal, carry the 
rings out as far from each other as the arms will 
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such a discretion as o1 mn periel Ar v the 
rough knowledge of t .ws which rn the sys 
tem, would seem to sanction. Many of the ill 
which flesh is heir, are no doubt due to impr 
diet, and to excess in intity H 
sal and so arbitrary a r that we vield to it 
though resistance were va ind its mandates were 
laws of nature. Her we eat that which is hurtful 
as if in obedience to the craving of a natural appe 
tite, and crowd the stomach much beyond its capa- 


city for digestion, and we think we are only eating 
what the system absolutely requires. 
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Uses or Foop: We take food into the system to 
satisfy two demands :—First, to furnish material for 
the growth and renewal of the various parts of the 
system ; and second, to furnish material for the sup- 
ply of animal heat. 
ConstituENts or Koop: The nutritive portions 
of food are composed chiefly of nitrogen and carbon. 
Every variety of food contains more or less of these 
elements, nitrogen predominating in some kinds and 
carbon in others. As the greater portion of the 
body is composed of nitrogen, it is evident that those 
kinds of food in which this is the principal constitu- 
ent, are the ones made use of for growth and renewal 
of the body, while those which are composed of car- 
bon go to the support of the heat of the system.- 
Eggs and milk are the only kinds of food which con- 
tain all the constituent elements found in the human 
body. 
HeEat-rorRMING roop: Among the articles of 
food belonging to the heat-forming class are sugar, 
molasses, the fat of animals, butter and oils. It is 
evident, then, that during the cold weather, the sys- 
But, if, during 
rf 


tem has need of this kind of food. 
the cold season a habit is formed of eating fully « 
these articles, it may be kept up from sheer habit 
] 


after the season has changed, and the system does 
not need so much of the heat-forming food. The 


consequence is that the system becomes overcharged 
with these elements, the organs are overtaxed in 
performing their functions, and fevers and nervous 


debility areinduced. ‘The lesson to be learned, then, 


is that the class of articles named above should be 


taken sparingly during the spring and summer 
months, but that during the fall and winter these 
1. Dr. Kane found 
it necessary in the Arctic regions, to eat freely of 
It 


is said that the Ksquimaux relish very heartily tal 


articles should be more freely usec 


animal fat to keep up the natural temperature. 


low candles, and prefer putting them in their sto- 
machs to using them for illumination. 


Lean meat, eggs, milk, 


FLESH-FORMING Foon: ggs 
wheat, rye, oats, and vegetables generally, belong to 
the flesh forming class, though vegetables have not 
so great a proportion of nitrogen, as animal food, 
and hence the latter is more stimulating. 
there is any tendency to inflammation, or congestion, 
animal food should be avoided, and a simple vegeta- 
ble diet should be adhered to. 


animal food may be taken more freely during the 


lor the same reason 


cold weather when the organs are more vigorous, | 


than in the warm season when the tone of the sys- 
tem is feeble and languid. 5. F. B. 


May, 1862. 


THE EDUCATING FORCE OF CHARACTER.—NO. 2. 
A thoughtful writer, of unusual insight and wis- 

dom, says: “ Of allthe powers of nature, the power 

of a human spirit, thoroughly persuaded in itself, 
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Hence, if | 


penetrated with faith, is the most vital and intense. 
When the force of such a spirit is bodied forth 
either by word or deed, it acts upon all surround- 
ing spirits, on all other minds.” This effect of an 
enthusiastic spirit is usually wrought immediately, 
and is liable to be but transient in its influence, as 
in the case of Peter the Hermit. But a strong, 
pure, thoroughly earnest and calmly working char- 
acter, produces effects less sudden and more per- 
Within the last fifty years, no 
one man has done more than Dr. Channing to give 
tone to the thoughts, and elevation to the purposes 
of New England. His zeal was so controlled by 
candor and a love of truth that bordered on the 
his devotion to self-culture was 30 stri- 


manently beneficial. 


heroic ; 
kingly unselfish,—because he regarded it as a re- 
ligious duty to strengthen and purify all the powers 
of his intellectual and moral nature, yet was among 
the foremost in all works of practical philanthropy; 
divine was so pro- 
found, even to the overthrowing of some shrines 


his reverence for whatever is 


which to others were sacred but for him had no in- 
formirg presence of Divinity; his elevation and 
purity of spirit were so manifest,—that he exerted 
an influence which, powerful within restricted lines 
at first, has continually widened and deepened, 
until his name comes back to us from Europe la- 
den with the rich homage of Bunsen’s wise and 
beautiful soul. His style of expression, so sublimely 
simple—like his style of thought,—has had no weak 
f the nation; his 
wise and suggestive writings have produced no in- 


influence upon the literature « 


considerable effect upon the philosophy and general 
intellectual activity of the country ; but the richest 


legacy 


he could leave behind him for the lasting 
good of all, was his character,—that impress of his 
active, aspiring, expanding, reverent spirit, which 
the mere mention of his name reveals, as stamped 
upon the minds of those who rightly know him.— 
This impression, now so extended, was produced 
during his life with yet deeper distinctness, upon 
those who came within the sphere of his influence. 
| It was not his words that most appealed to their 
admiration and awakened their deepest reverence, 
but the uncommon vigor and moral beauty of his 
|character. Sometimes they felt as if an angel spoke 
to them, so saintly was the spirit that imperfectly 
revealed itself in human speech. So, those who 
now read the utterances of his cultured intellect 
and Christian heart, much as they are moved by 
these, are yet far more inspired by their conception 
of the grandeur and grace of the character which 
shines through the vesture of language. 


The fact that so vital an influence is constantly 
widening, not only illustrates the educating force 
of character, but hints a lesson that Americans 
need to learn,—namely, that immediate success is 
not indispensably necessary to prove the truth or 
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the practical utility of any theory or proposition The lesson 


that whatever is intrinsically good and true may |siderations, 


wander long in the wilderness and find many a foe | this :—meré 
to dispute its progress, but is inevitably sure of/to fit one to be 
final triumph; it is a germ of indestractible vitality) f character. | 
which ed in all th 
‘© Though seeming on the desert cast, that are en | 
Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last.” fal mind I 
The history of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary avon, , 
a proud and beautiful monument of the strength, th aie am 
persistent energy, the generous self-sacrifice, the . rs 
Christian effort and aspiration, which went to m a by le 
the character and immortalize the name of Mary : ane 
Lyon. The lesson of her life is, religious education- || A dina 1 fees 
al effort. She believed this the most efficacious mode}, | . 
of laboring for the renovationg and purifying ef so ea ; : 
ciety ; and in this belief she toiled to acquire that|_ narige ; 
breadth of culture and well-founded self-relian: 
which should qualify her to inaugurate the sy —— Y 
yf education that promised most excellent resul his. i 
In this work she encountered no little oppositiot . 
from two classes ;—those who are so impressed with 
1 sense of their own wisdom and judgment, that the; EDUCATION A } 
cannot help sneering at the idea, that anybody els¢ " 
—especially a woman—should presume to do any 
thing without their permisssion ; and those who hold |’50) and ’¢ 
as the surest article of their social creed, tl 
whim that it is the peculiar mark of gentility I 
work. ‘The opposition of the former was thoroughly 
annihilated by the potent argument of success I > ann 
latter class may not have been defeated by the tr Riis es 
umphant career of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, but | re " 
sons that cannot well be unheeded or forgotten ar 
being imparted for their special benefit by the crush-|. . 
ing of a ‘‘ genteel” rebellion. Thee llent biogra “ : # 
phy of Mary Lyon by President Hitchcock, discloses |\). 1, 
the reason of the great good sense and . 
working of her bold and generous plan ;—it was not an w 
er superior learning, nor any adventitious circum 
stances, but her vast womanliness—her sterling char . , 
acter. This was the secret of her wonderful influ-|J°"*" ™ ; 
ence over those ladies who were inmates of the Semi- | ¥"" 
nary, during the fortunate years when she was we 
head and its soul. gin Ae % 
Other names crowd to mind, richly worthy of | mbemageue: 
ng repeated with reverent affection,—names of m«¢ — 
and women who have woven their thoughts and ' — 
deeds into the texture of the world’s history, as th a - 
golden threads that give worth and beauty and pr It 
phetic significance to the whole. But the one fact as well as of st 
respecting them all, which now demands attention, is | hund 
this,—that in their personal character was the magic | eight millions 
key which noiselessly and beneficently opened the | about twent 


minds and sympathies of their fellow men. Socrates, | equally a matte: 
without wealth, was an intellectual emperor, swaying |the moneyed few 
all the generations that have succeeded him, and |“ slave-holders, 
holding still a scepter that sways the generations to|in schools. In fa 


i 


come, Orcesus, with uncounted riches, felt him-| trolled public sentime 


self poor, as he was in the presence of Solon. the South. The mors 
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been compelled to depend f{ rest inter¢ while they themselves 
their information, upon the aristocrats who, by D re illiterate to read even the proceedings of those 
of wealth and position, have exercised an un! | legislat whom th have empowered to act for 
sway over the “ plebs,” and forced them t hem. WI] . mockery of free government and of 
dience to any political polity they might pr pow tin m the sovereign people” is 
The sad deficiency in educ umong the m 
in the South, is, ] apprehend. a large Bu rtunate for the race, there is a brighter 
part which we must estimate making up t question. Inroads are steadily and sure- 
of the present gigantic rebellion, that 10W ing made into the strong holds of ignorance 
tating our country and slaughtering loyal ul no country, and the conquest is ours.— 
loving citizens by thousand Who that has a We need not entertain fears as regards the event of 
gle spark of philanthropy in his breast, d t in a “fair fight” between education and ig- 
commiserate the unfortunate c vn of tl r I th “large bodies,” in the philoso- 
luded creatures, who, under the g nce of tl mo low,” the tory must be on the 
sest demagogues, are attempting to rend i God and humanit; Let us, therefore, keep 
the nation that has upheld them and protected m d persevere to the last 
An efficient system of comm ils, em lioga, May, 1862 H. C. Jouns 
in its comprehensive and benevolent design 
whole people in each of the States of the § DEFINITIONS 
would have developed a character and publi I Som reased advantages, in the shape of 
ment widely different from that which now pr W n cs, are being offered to teachers 
and, what is quite important in anothe? point of ] it day, and m are permitted to 
it would have “ dethroned” tl I f Sek that it 
wire-pulling, self-aggrandiz ry tl r methods or 
politicians, whose highest r f actiot r ild more be discussed in public 
aide url Yet despite th sed advantages of. 
The innate promptings of 1 ni ract teacl here still are some 
properly educated, are hor r t I m methods of thirty 
sue the right and practi he pr of tving the 1 as well as good teach- 
But the privileged character who is taught 1e estal ! method of a particu- 
that he was born a “lord” l r tl rid hobby of some nar- 
right to trample upon others lual, wv gotry prevents him 
pist and looks with a jealous « fror and from seeing 
of the yeomanry. \ind as nature | up before us. 
With a proper syster com M h ré memory the time 
South, embracing all cl I of W wl were alm¢ niversally taught in 
sing a most intolerable I er int hool doubtless, a large 
we should have had a fré on auda m @ Will g aa Ving xperi 
understanding of those m s f the fallacy, to support us in the 
the settlement of which, he prov t 0 n t benefit result- 
prerogative of an intellig i free peop Vitl rom. Who do ; lect the time when 
such an intelligent people : have | ntainine lon¢ words with their 
South, no gilded sophistry could hay ad ttached, wer nsidered as being the 
concealed the hideousness boro Ul Man hard sweat and not a few scold 
concocted by the instigators of tl mamm< . the m of every one, resulting 
bellion. ‘The immense carnag Ss 0 rent study. or - ms the actiotian 
which the rebellion has pr ed, would h m a wed on 1 of bug-bears to 
averted. he mind « timid l bi The general re- 
The question whether, e1 at our present su ‘ain wor he simple remembrance 
of civilization, existing provisions for po] vi of the word uch as abandon,—to 
cation in the United States, ar quate 1 rit forsa a to bring low, &c. 
quirements of a free people, is admi ible In on of an institute of some three 
sion if not of serious doubts, when we r | t and f: s of education, held in 
there is a host of sons and d hters of 0 nties of our State in the year 1858, the 
Americans unable to read and write their own ver : ‘how many have ever experi- 
nacular language !—a host who go to the } and | rmanent benefit derived from the study 
are unable to read the very charter of their r-iof d : Not a single member of the insti- 
ties, yet by their votes, are to elect men to ate ' ti gave his vote in th firmative. We relate 
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this incident because that institute embraced so 
of the most brilliant minds and some of the m 
renowned representatives of practical and popular 
education in the Keystone; and in that band we 
hesitate not to refer to the principal framer and pri 
sent expounder of our Common School Law. Oni 
of the greatest objections to the present and by-gon¢ 
system of teaching definitions then, is, that it is a 
taxing of the memory to no purpose ; inasmuch as 
pupils seldom, if ever, remember what is learned in 
this way. 

A second objection is, that in very many cas 
the definition given is as vague and unmeaning to the 
child as the original word itself; so that after all th 
light that is attempted to be thrown upon it, is but 
the glowing phosphorescence of rottenwood. It is 
the real “‘ Zove’s labor lost.” Were teachers a 
the right stamp, this objection might in a measur 
be overcome by giving explanations, as to the preci 
neaning of the words, in such terms as the puj 
would readily understand and comprehend Sucl 
unfortunately, is not the case, and want « 
prevents a fuller definition in the book. Wheth« 


this failure or want of explanation on the part of th 


teacher is the result of inability, carelessness 
1¢ ; not for us to determine 
It is generally conceded by tl 

the present day,—those who have made educ 
life-long study,—that the incorporation 

sentences, somewhat in the style of the dictation ex 
cises found in our best spellers, is the best. and 
haps the only good plan of teaching the mea 
words. This seems to be the o1 plat 

the pupil to understand thor uughly the real 
cation of the words. ‘The abstract meaning I 
words will never be of any service to him unl 

be to incorporate them in senten or 
comprehend the meaning of the words when { 

in the sentences of others. Pupils need be t 
ideas and not the mere empty forn Empt 

will never call forth ideas to fill them, anv mor 

will empty granaries call for corn or empt 
potatoes; but ideas to be e3 pressed mu 

and t] ey rec ire words fi r the ir expression 

One of the best plans of teaching child 

true signification of words is th ger 

as a t exercises. A plan which 

and lvanced pupils perhaps better, is th 
requiring them to form original nten¢ in 

ating the words of the lesson. One good 

of tl id is worth all that can | mplish 
Dy ti ls in a week’s study of defir ¢ 
rdinary method. One is a mere act of the m 
with no permanent impression, while the ot 
quires and develops thought on the part of tl 

pil, which is the great object to be attained by tl 
teacher The natural acquisition of knowledge |ti 
seems to be from things to names, or from id as to 


hie 

7 
their expres li as we try to subvert or 
defeat the plat nature ng can we not expect 
to be fully r perform our whole duty,— 
Une of the great t e attained in teaching,— 
that of leading } Original thought and inves- 
ti 


igation,—is in a great many, d $8, in a majority 
of ses, ent! 1 or uncared for. All 
uring this thought 
ile attempt at fulfilling 
the divine mission of the teacher, and falls far short 
of the great design of the Almighty, as exhibited to 
us in the development the faculties of the human 
intellect A.N. Ravs. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER OF BUCKS COUNTY. 


NO. 5 

lhe present ] i forms an Era in the Public 
Sche Syste I I Its comparative 
mportan i m various circumstan 
es, and ch I that the ju 
d is leg ession of the Legis 
pubdil sentiment 
n those Ww ) 1ed in the adminis- 
tration of the S Law I it is well known, 
that the lead ict if the new enact 
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tices and 1 for several years 
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objects of self-improvement, so dear to the hearts 
of all that class of energetic instructors, who are 
really worthy of being enrolled among the members 
of a learned profession. 

In a number of Districts in this county, both 
teachers and Boards of Directors had anticipated 
this regulation ;—the latter, on excluding Satur- 
days from the school month, having wisely enjoin- 
ed the organizing of Institutes, for the use of teach- 
ers belonging to their districts,—showing at the 
same time an example of public spirit and devotion 
to the cause, by becoming participants in the laud- 
able enterprise. 

Still, while directors and teachers of adjoining 
districts refuse to sanction this liberal policy, or, 
even manifest strong opposition, (as some have 
District Insti- 
Hence the 


done) the benefits resulting from 
tutes could be but partially enjoined. 
wisdom of the /egal sanction which must now give 
an influence and position to such institutes, that 
they never before possessed. 

One of the great objects clearly resulting from 
this cnactment is, that it is adapted to sift the pro- 
fession of sluggish and imbecile teachers, as well 


as those of very limited endowments. Because 


will now be generally understood, that the attend 
ing of Institutes, by teachers, and their active par- 


ticipation in the same, are looked upon by the com- 


munity as, at least, a good (if not infallible) test of 
merit,—and, hence the teacher who wilfully abs 
himself, must soon become marked as one whose 
quirements are suited to a forme: 

Some, who have taken a very contracted view of 


ked 
of the month as fraught with no advantage, but a 
positive to 
Schools. But such partial aud 
of the most efficient means for developi 


Teacher’s duties, have lox upon the shortening 


interests of Public 


illib 


' 
Loe 


detriment 
ral ‘stimates 


q the Auman 


mind are now beginning to be measured by another 
standard! Intelligent minds everywhere, have r 
cognized the fact, that this work is one of th 


hts of 


greatest responsibility, demanding all the lig] 
science, and all the practical aid that experience 
canrender. The school is not destined, any longer, 
to be the mere tread-mill, in which is to be per 
of 


formed the same unmeaning, dull round 


cises. 


exer- 
But the teacher is, himself expected to be 


a student of nature and to be familiar not only with 


her delightful sources of instruction, but to be ca-|« 


pable of leading his pupils to this fount of knowl- 
edge. So, that when they shall no longer be placed 
under his instruction, they shall be qualified to 
take their position among that class of students, 
who every day give evidence, that they feel that 
their education has but just begun. 

I cannot better express my appreciation of the 
value of the enactments before referred to, than by 
the concluding comment of the organ of our Public 
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schools: ‘‘ By the wise act of the Legislature le- 
galizing these movements,—again is Pennsylvania 
put in the van of educational progress.” 
HuMANITAS 
Bucks co., May, 1861. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
NO. 9. 

One of those indispensable institu- 
visited us to-day. He 
had a kind word and pleasant smile for all; and 
Just being initiated 


Varch 10. 
tions—a School Director- 
his presence did much good. 
in the mysteries of office, this was his first visit.— 
A gentleman of education himself, he viewed our 
Common Schools intelligently. His 
Never did the office of School Di- 
to us of so much importance, as 
and the sound 


words were 
full of hope. 
rector appear 
when we listened to his suggestions, 
educational views he was pleased to give us. “ He 
spoke as one having authority’—and left the im- 
pression on our minds that he meant all he said.— 


Give us educated. ene rde tic School Direct rs, and we 
wt j dive you gooa a¢ how ls. 
Alarch \\th and t2th. Nothing unusual happen- 


ed during these two days. The blustering, March 
winds sighing around Wild Wood, were in strange 
contrast with the quiet scenes within the school 
room. 

March 13tl The house is haunted, teacher— 
“the ‘ Spo have been about’’—“ what can the 
matter be” Such was the language of some lit- 


tle fellows who accompanied me to the school house 


And sure enough, there were strange 


this morning. 


things to be seen in the school room!!! A pyra- 
mid of “stove wood” reached from floor to ceil- 
ing!! The profiles of my pupils were comically 


drawn on their slates and hung around the walls. 
The of 
artistically drawn on the black-board, and on my 


outlines my own unpretending self, were 


desk found an advertisement for an “ AmBRo- 


was 
ryPE Sat The pupil’s books were found “ on 
the loft,” they having got there through a trap 
door in the ceiling. On opening my desk, an old 


fashioned “ goose” flapped out, and hurried to the 
What could all Things were 
and The pupils 
knew nothing of these strange proceedings. Oar 
We employed a few 
pupils that 


door! this mean ? 


put to rights” school called. 


plan was to “ wait and see.” 


moments, however, in telling our 


spooks” had nothing to do with it. Parents who 
talk to children about *‘ haunted houses” and 
“ghosts”—filling the young mind with apprehen- 
sions, are guilty of a great wrong. 


March 14th. My pupils are worthy of much praise 
to-day: they have recited nobly, and have given me 
such strong evidence of their affection, that they 
will be endeared to me while life lasts. The more 
a teacher loves bis pupils, the more will they love 
him. 


Kindness begets kindness. Jam fully con- 





a - 
vinced that the rod—that “ relic of barharism’’—can 
safely be dispensed with, in the government of chil- 
dren. 

March 16th. Dull, damp, and—Monday. Two 
of our little school fellows left us to-day,—their 
parents abont to remove to the great West. We 
will miss them in the class, on the morrow. Theré 
is a fountain of sympathy in the youthful heart! ! 
Their “good-bye” to the school was touchi: 
there was eloquence in it. Human sympathy is an 
ennobling trait, and the teacher that nurtures and 
develops it in the hearts of children, does a good 
work. 

March Vith. A solution to the all absorbing 


] 


question—who desecrated our school room? was 


found to-day. The “big boys” of a neighboring 


school—and Madam Rumor said “their teacher had 


a hand in it’”—becoming envious of the fair reputa- 
tion enjoyed by the pupils of our own pleasant 
school, sought to degrade us by their vandal acts. 
They had heard that our schoo! had been “ taken 
by the artist ; while their own interesting physiog 
nomies were not transferred to the “ polished 
plate”,—-hence the advertisement for an “ Ambr 
type Saloon,” was left on our desk. What did we do 
about it? We simply did nothing,—save endeavor- 
ing to impress upon our pupils minds the virtue of 
forbearance. 

March 18th. A look of sober seriousness rests 
upon many a pupil’s face, this morning. The clos- 
ing of the school is drawing near. ‘The bare men- 
tion of this fact saddens all Wild Wood. 

March 19th. We prepared to-day, “tokens of 
remembrance” to be distributed among our pupils 
at the close of the school. We well remember, 
when we were a school boy, how our heart was set 
throbbing when “ our teacher” handed us a “ merit 
mark” and bade us “ good-bye.” We received it 
through our tears—how carefully we preserved it !!! 
Years have passed since then—years of sunshin« 
and shadow, of joy and sorrow, yet that teach 
vividly imprinted in the ‘‘book of memory ;” ard 
even now, when we look upon that faded mementi 


the tear, unbidden, falls from the eye. It is a wane 
by which the “old school house” is reproduced 


1 mates 


it uncovers the turfy resting place of schoo 
who have long since rested in Mother Harth 
‘ Lord, keep our memory green.” 

March 20th. This is my last working day in scho 
My pupils will recite their last regular lesson to 
me to-day. How swiftly the days have passed by. 
It seems but yesterday, almost, since we first met 
in Wild Wood. 

March 22nd, Met this morning at the usual hour 
and commenced decorating our school room for 
“Examination day.” Busy hands and kind hearts 
were there, and the work went bravely on. Great 
green wreaths hung in festons around the walls, and 
artificial flowers formed a substitute for what the 
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early spring denied us. “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” Y th loves the beautiful: it ig 
found everywhers on G a's green earth. The school 
b yy S eye Spa W I se pleasure as it gazes 
on the glo-ies ght spring morning. Take 
wreaths, tlowe hine, love nto the school 
room, and we’ll the better f 
VUarch 2A4t) I rain!! rain!!! and this 
‘examination \ W it rained in Noah’s 
time—but, then, | asn’t a school teacher. The 
louds are brea way,—the birds sing again, 
d nature t er for the douche.— 
We will | ve if 7 
This has bes rowning day for Wild Wood. 
Fathers and mothers were | to witness the 
proficiency of their cl All seemed pleased 
—all seemed to ¢ n We had no fuil- 
re 0 di: ‘T re ) 
} M ae VV € 
( da yt unt 
ir essays W 1 Lit 
a ry spo 
uM 25th QO it Wild Wood. 
Dr I ’ t I ta d wo 
ith l ect 
ou i | Po 
i 4 ind 
] od : é A ' I 
I | ( wer ! 1 "= 
I rod 5 them 
A few years 1d will 
1ey be ) tling 
V 0 ne ) rea 
h Will tl ¥ood I 
1¢ tre | PT 
V tha i r a 
cl ned seat t leas t 
~ On I may peat pou 
t} natnwa I hly ¥ Trim 
7 I ext " { 
tli I mor 
And will i ng 
N 1 rit } } V iden 
hain t « will 
never forget } High School 
ibove. May y dua o that school, 
where all is I yrever. 
Mill Hal Mf M I 
Se ny - 
aA 4 y 
Selecti 11 ji mn wel hI VV Yo. 
. WwW ) TO! i 
Mr. |} | r 3 well 
deine the ¢ 1 tl I 
tru I th . i h ul 
be mistak i Jum 
what dir rs sl 1 r id al 
that the commun f them to perform th 
duties enumerated, without « any 
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But that to which we desire to call attention is, 
the slow and unsystematic manner in which some 
boards of directors perform their duties. They are 
always ‘“ behind time,” they never make any arrange- 
ments in proper season ; and consequently, when any 
one inquires of them for any information, concerning 
teacher’s salaries, length of term taught, &c., they 
cannot give it, ‘ because they have not yet come to 
any definite conclusion on the subject.” 

This delay on the part of directors is unfavorable 
to a prosperous condition of the schools, and besides, 
it is highly inconvenient to teachers. The majority 
of teachers are persons of limited means, and cannot 
well afford to spend day after day in trying to ascer- 
tain what directors intend to do. We haveseen 
best qualified candidates at township examination 
leave the district with deep disappointment and ade- 
termination not to return, for the sole reason that 
directors could not, or would not, give them any sat 
isfactory information. Thus, through the tardiness 
of the directors, the district lost the services of well 
qualified and faithful instructors. 

And why is this? Is this delay at all necessary 
Is it necessary that teachers be always required to 
attend some future meeting of the board before they 
van obtain satisfaction? We think not. Directors 
can arrive at definite corclusions on subjects per 
taining to the administration of th 
the early part of the year as easily as at a later pe 
riod; and when we consider that by doing this 


it 





office, during 


will not only avoid much inconvenience to teachers 
but will ultimately benefit their own commun 

we can see no reason for any delay whatever 
districts that offer the best inducements, are « 

to the best instructors ; but directors can 


services of such, only by making known the 


ments at an early date. 


Th re are some boards ol dit rs whos 
ments are satisfactory and convenient to all; but 
lot has hitherto been in thos tricts in 
think directors could improve very much in tl 
ministration of school affairs Bedford Ga 

b. V 


A WORD TO TEACHERS 
Perh there never was a period in 


nistorv when investigations and « jorations 


departm s of inquiry, were pu with mor: l 
ness and iccess than at present. An I ) 
hinkers, inventors and discoverers is abroad in 
land,—in the workshop, as well as in the stud 
palace and in the hovel, all trying, pryi 
nenting,—and seeking to ! r [ 
h man knowl dge 

The mariner is dipping his sounding line 
blue ocean, curious to find its depth and curr 


‘he temperature of the air, the course of the win 
1 
| 


the amount of rain which fa and even the app 
ince of the clouds, are observed and recorded at hun 
lreds of stations in ull parts of t worid 

The geographical explorer is traversing th 
plains of A e pestilent sts of S rp 
A tric or forcing bis way amid p rice and ar 
Lem} i i1imated by tl ‘ bein | 
to add some i” Lo th sum h ] wit V 

Undeterred by the fate of the gallant Sir J 
irauklin, undismayed by the rrow f D 
Kane's expedition und the untim ly death of the 
10ble captain, -Within the past year or two other « 
peditions have uttempted th rilous task of 
trating to the open polar sea, su] Dp ed to exist near 


he north pole 


Besides these, the year 1861 saw five different par 


ties set out to search for the long hidden source of 
the Nile, two expeditions to explore the interior of 
Australia, while other parties from both East and 
West were trying to penetrate to the interior of 
Asia, by the head-waters of the Indus and the 
Ganges. 

Most of these expeditions were to a great extent 
unsuccessful, yet others are prepared to repeat the 
attempt the present year. 

W hat is trae of geographical discovery, is true of 
every other department of scientific investigation ; 
and thus the work goes bravely on. 

The next generation of men must be wide awake 
to keep up to the gradual increase of mental ac- 
tivity. 

Do our teachers realize the importance of the fact 
that in the school-boys of the present are comprised 
the inventors, philosophers, poets, and statesmen of 
the next generation? 

The future glory and continued prosperity of our 
nation depends, under the blessing of God, on the 
intelligence and virtue of our people, and the intel- 
ligence of the people depends on the education of 
our youth 

Teachers, to you are committed the keys of knowl- 
edge in behalf of the rising generation. If you would 
induce others to enter the temple of knowledge, you 
must first go in yourself. If you would “ allure to 
brighter worlds” you must “lead the way.”—Con- 
veautville Record Ss. 

DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

No feature connected with the progress of our 
ommon schools in this county,: has contributed 
advancement of education and the ele- 

f the teacher’s profession than that of Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Institutes. The general County 

[Institute has done much, it is true, to awaken 


more to the 


he minds of our teachers, but its sessions are too 
seldom,—happening only once or twice a year;— 
must look to the District Institutes, 
vhere the teachers meet monthly or semi-monthly, 
or the pract al benefit of Teachers’ Institutes.— 
It is here that teachers can deliberate more fully 
ipon the various plans of teaching, and show their 
pr idiced p trons the ady intage of improvee me- 


ds of teaching. It is here that they can hold 
uncil over the many trials and difficulties that 
they daily meet in their respective schools. And 
is here that they can encourage, instruct and ad- 
vise each other, concerning those trials and difficul- 


These facts have long been perceived by all our 
and enterprising teachers; hence 
hers have labored with indefatiga- 
to keep up District Teachers’ 
Institutes in their respective districts. They have 
10t only battled against the prejudices of the peo- 


mo intelligent 
all our best tes 


ble zeal, for yea 


ple and directors, but against the indifference and 
kewarmness of their less intelligent and more in- 
dolent brother-teachers. And what giant tasks 


have these few noble-souled cl umpions not per- 
» They have in- 


into their districts, 


formed by their generous eliort 


1 
roduced improved text-books 


they have subverted the old fogy methods of teach- 
ng thro ehout entire town ships, they have remov- 
d p ejud ( shamed m: ny ol their ease-loving, 
pleasure-seeking or indifterent fellows, either into 





profession ; in short, 
they have revolutionized the community. ‘They 
now stand at the head of the profession, while many 
an old fogy teacher and many an opponent to 
Teachers’ Institutes have already been cast out of 


their movements or out oi the 


—a™ 


oh mee 
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the profession, and many more must soon follow, 
or else catch the spirit of progress. 

The teachers’ profession is moving onward and up 
ward ;—and here, indifferent and careless teachers 
take a kind advice :—if youexpect to remain in th 
profession, you must move with it. It has been 
said that the youth, beauty, and may I not add, 
the virtue and intelligence and enterprise of the 
country are engaged in the noble and holy cause of 
teaching. Who, then, will suffer the chariot 
wheels of progress to crush him into the earth ? 
Let every active teacher at once unite himself or 
herself with some District Institute, and show that 
you are willing to lend your aid outside, as well as 
inside of the school room, 

[ hope that there will not be a single teacher 
gaged in teaching, in the county, during the com- 
ing winter term, who will not regularly attend 
some District Institute. Organize your Institute 
at the commencement of the term. Already seve 
ral of the districts have organized their meetings 
and are now under way. ‘The Secretary of every 
district organization will please report to the Cour 
ty Superintendent, at the end of each month, 
names of all teachers on the roll, the number « 
times each teacher attended, the names of the D 
rectors who are members, the number of t 
attended, and the number of members who are no 
teachers or directors,—as this information is hig} 

; 


necessary for future reference C.58 


imes Ca 


Bucks Educator. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT BY TEACHERS 


It is characteristic of human nature to 





fied with any atta ned good for a tim 
pleasure of achievement fails; the 
desire ror new ¢ onquests fre sh 1 fore 1 itt 
ed benefits. This desire for v r domi 
realm of social, political, « : 
has pi du xd nearly all ti tul i vi 
world h been agitated for good « 
history bega 

Every genuine man or woman feels that 
alre ady been achieved is poor and « te 
comparison with what can and should 
plished: th any present knowledge, or 
or power, is in: dequate to the performance of 
ties that will yet arise : that the tru¢ opie t of r¢ 
is to w. While this conviction ) pret 
among the thoughtful and earnest, it is too 


that many teachers have no ambition or purpi 
to improve themselves, 0 


r to sect f 
for the labors and beneficial influ of their ca 
ing. They seem to think it a m f 
portance, to be continually increasing in kr 
edge 1power of interestl ° i ald t ~ 
urs, in facility of illustration, in ger 
to the community They consider distr 

unty institutes unworthy of their attention 
regard I I ad ) | educ itlo al N 
45 is un y Only one d 
+} ? “ 
ney mat t any interest in the branch t 
n scho 1 that is the day o xan t 
I tl t ‘ ite rest pur 
juently arrogant. wonder g that 
» 1OW ould be offered 
tb } yer 0 exp 1} 
n yn De freed from t 
yr, i vi 1 ex lent work they nt 
jualified As they have no purpose to 
themselv suitably competent for tea hit 


they evince no disposition to make school invit 
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a correct one. Therefore, the judicious teacher will 
always endeavor to make a favorable impression upon 
the minds of his pupils at first ; for, this being effect- 
ually done, it is an easy matter to retain it. It is 
also worthy of remark that the teacher should be in 
the school room at an early hour; this will afford 
him an opportunity to form an acquaintance with 
his pupils as they assemble, and to speak a kind 
word to them, or to ask their assistance in arrang- 
ing the school furniture, and of manifesting a dispo- 
sition of kindness toward them. Such things make 
a greater impression upon the minds of children than 
many would suppose. 

It has been argued, by some of our ablest educa- 
tors, that “‘a set of written rules” for the regulation 
of a school is unnecesary, and actually injurious. Kx 
perience, however has taught us differently ; and we 
would recommend in all cusses that a few general 
rules be laid down, and that the teacher see that 
each scholar becomes familiar with them. The 
teacher, in all cases, must judge what rules are ne- 
cessary to govern his school. The same “set of 
rules” will not suit every school; hence the .) should 


. 


nem ; 


—they will, therefore, soon be broken with impunity, 
and when a breach is once made, we have no assur- 


be varied as necessity requires. But while we are 
the advocate of a few general rules, we are absolute 
ly opposed to a multiplicity of them. It will soon 
be found, that they have become a burden to the pu- 
pil to obey them, and to the teacher to enforce tl 

| 


ance when it will end, or what effect it will have 
upon the school. Great care should be taken by th 
teacher to strictly enforce his rules from the ver 
commencement of the term Many a vicio bo 


has been subdued with ease, by bei 


for the very worst character will generally be timor 
ous in commencing to violate the rules o! 100! 
His first violation may be trifling; he will try th 
teacher with a trivial offence; and, if he is success 
ful in that, he will continue his violations upon 


ked 
submission; and 
his ill succes 
It is neces t 


ect, as well as the obe- 


larger scale. But had he been che in hi 
offence, he would have yielded in 

being discouraged on account of 
would relinquish it at once. 
teacher should gain the res; 
dience of his pupils, The latter may be obtained 
by the use of coercion, but the former can never be 
obtained in that way. ‘lhe teacher can force a child 
to observe him, but he can never force it to respect 
him. In order to gain the respect of children, th 

teacher in the first place, must be worthy of respect 
He should, therefore, treat every,scholar kindly and 
courteously : and never, on any 
spirit of suspicion towards any pupil. ¢ 
should always be reposed in a scholar as far 
sible. Such a course at the commencement of a term 
cannot fail to have the desired effect. 

Proper classification is essential to a well organ- 
ized school. ‘lo effect this, in some schools, is ni 
ordinary task. It is well to have as few classes as 
possible in a school, as more can be effected by th 
same amount of labor; but it is not better, however, 
to observe this, if it should increase the size of the 
classes to too great an extent; for then both teacher 
and pupil would labor under a greater disadvantage 
than where there were a greater number of classes, 
but diminished in size, A multiplicity of text books 
sometimes makes it difficult to classify a 
Parents are responsible for this to a ‘or sat extect, 


account, exhibit a 
Jonfidence 


is DOS- 
i 


school.— 


and they should be careful in purchasing books to 
get the right kind, that a uniformity may be kept up. 

After the teacher has su 
classes, it would be proper for 


ceeded in forming his 


him to introduce some 
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system in regard to the time at which they will be 
called upon to recite. To attempt to work without 
a plan, in this respect, cannot fail to result in con- 
fusion ; for there being no particular time for the 
various exercises, the pupils will become irregular 
in the preparation of their lessons. Let the teacher 
have a set time for every recitation, and the pupils 
will soon become punctual in the preparation of their 
lessons. 

We have now offered a few suggestions upon some 
of the principal points connected with the organiza- 
tionofaschool. We have offered those suggestions, 
because we believe that they will assist the young 
teacher in commencing his important work.— Wash. 
Examiner 


ALL CAN BE SCHOLARS. 

We know that thousands of parents desire to ed- 
ucate their children liberally and thoroughly, but 
who, from want of knowledge of the course to be 
pursued, will never find their desire realized. Many 
regard the operations of schools as- uncertain ; in- 
deed they have no settled conviction that there are 
adequate educational forces anywhere. Others, still 
of narrower comprehension, fancy that only the tal- 
ented can be educated, and that if they can secure 
their dull and unapt children a little knowledge for 
practical use, it is all that can be obtained. Many 
in looking at the results of educational opportunities 
enjoyed by some youth for a considerable period, find 
improvement that they have no flattering 
opinion and no stable faith in the systems of public 
institutions. Now, here we must insist, 


so litt 


or private 


und we wish all cavilers and opposers to observe the 
declaration, that, in all fatlures to effect the aims of 
going to school, the fault is notin the system but in 
the use that has been made of that system. We repeat 
hat the judicious use of the educational facilities in 
every section of our country, will make scholars of 


every person between the ages of five and twenty- 
thorough, skillful scholars in all the branches 
of common study—a qualification more to be desired 
than a mere smattering through the entire course of 
a University. ‘‘ Can J,” queries the anxious parent, 
have my son or daughter proficient in Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Geography, Arithmetic and Gram- 
mar, if | improve the Public Schools?” Most cer- 
tainly you can, and if you have good teachers, other 
branches can also be learned during the school 
period. ‘‘ Why is this not done?” you ask. Because 
the opportunities are squandered, the time misspent, 
application neglected and discipline unused. 

Does the sick man get well by tampering with his 
physician and nurse, taking the medicine this week 
and neglecting it next, dieting with scrupulous care 
to-day and gormandizing to-morrow, taking pains to 
invigorate his system with sunlight and pure air and 
gentle exercise in the morning, and then exposing 
himself to fogs and chilling winds in the evening? 
Do men accumulate property by entering business 
to continue in it for a month, and then remain idle 
another month? Is success in anything ever 

a wavering, changing, undetermiaed pol- 
icy ? Now the education of the child is in the hands 
of the parent,—the child must be controlled by the 
parent and the teacher, in this matter ; for he is in- 
experienced, has a dislike of confinement and appli- 
cation, and is, we know, wholly unqualified for mak- 
ng outa plan of life for himself. A child needs a 
superior will for his government; and when that will 
is exercised upon him aright, he yields to its man- 
date ; and the opposition in his own feelings subsides 
and he feels relief and pleasure in submission. 
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«But how should we do t to educate our children 
ag you say they can be educated, by the proper us 
of ordinary facilities ?” continues the inquirer. 

We answer first: Be diligent. Commerce to 
send the child at six or seven; commence on th 


first day of the first term and the first day of every 
succeeding term ; send every day there chool ti 


the child is twenty-one, except when sickness exists 
send in the morning in time for school to open, and 
let the scholar remain till he is excused 

Second: Co-ope rate with the child and tea her. 
Let the child have el opportunities to st idy at 
home ; inquire into the plans of the teacher and 
tify them to the — ’s3 mind. Let the course of 
study be thorough an d elementary at first, for in tl 


} 


latter part of his course he will have time and abi 





ty to acquire the advanced and ornamental branche 
Now we think these points are sufficient. f ol 

served. our land would be filled with learned me 

and women; every parent would rejoice in the broad 


ulture and enlarged capacity of his child.—Afon- 
gahela Valli ys irit. 


VISITING SCHOOLS 


[he schools of the county are regularly visited b 


the County Superintendent ; and in many districts 
by the directors. In some localities the parents 

manifest a cheering interest in the schools wl 

their children attend, and encourage teachers by 
visiting their schools, observing the order, the regu- 
rity, the style of recitations, the general state of 
feeling and Cement among the scholars. ‘This is very 


cratifying, and if it were so throughout the county 
nothing better in this respect could be desired. 1 


suggested to those patrons of schools who may 
read this article, that they co-operate so far as they 
an in carrying into effect the following plan, which 


has already been spoken of to the teachers 
Let the teacher of each school request the atten 
dance of all the patrons the first I riday after his 
chool commences, or, in case of very small schools 
n the last Friday of the first month, and on 
Friday of each succceding month until the school is 
ended. It should be understood by the parents that 
the object of the visit is not to witness any show ex 
cises, carefully prepared for the occasion, but t 
see the usual order, hear the regular recitations, ob 
erve the ordinary routine. If patrons will not mere 
ly look on, but note down the degree of advancement 
of certain classes or of particular scholars, and the 
general appearance of the school, that they may b¢ 
able to ascertain its actual progress irom one visit to 
another, they will find the visiting of their schools no 
idle or useless ceremony, but an intelligent exerci s¢ 
f parents’ rights, and a powerful incentive to every 
true teacher to promote his scholar’s advancement 

o the best of his ability. 

It is thought this systematic visitation by parents 
will be productive of far greater rood to the schools 


1 


than is now realized by the irregular, apparently 


aimless mode of visiting, so common. If teacher 
will honestly show their schools just as they are, and 
f parents will enter heartily,into this plan, it is not 
imreasonable to believe that ve ry excellent results 
will follow,—such as, a more regular attendance of 
holars, a deeper interest and a nobler ambition in 
tudy, more thorough order and well considered sys 
tem in arrangin g the exercises and in communicating 
instruction, a habit on the ps irt of scholars of perform 
ing with pre >cisit yn und seli-possession in presence of 
rangers or of a large number, and a more inte i 
ent interest on the "part of parents in all that per 
tains to the school, and a more hearty disposition to 


ad 
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Judgment should be exercised in the assignment 
of these lessons. 

1. They should not be so extended as 
more than from one to two hours in preparation 

2. They should generally be confined to one or 
two, and never should exceed three branches of 
study. 

That the teacher may know whether the evening 
lessons assigned have been attended to, they should 
be called for as the first exercise of the morning 

As the question regarding the jurisdicti the 
teacher in this matter is not alluded to, in the let 
ter quoted, that point will not be considered at 
present. 

In conclusion, it is hoped and believed that pa- 
rents will 
children, by giving some attention to the 
tion of their lessons at home, where they have been 
assigned with judgment.—-Ep.— Delaware Co. Amer. 


to 


f thair 


co-operate with the teachers of their 


prepara 


EXAGGERATED EXPRESSIONS. 


BY OLD HUMPUREY. 


Some time ago, a correspondent whom 
not willingly neglect, requested me to make a few 
plain remarks on the common evil of giving utteran 
to inflated expressions and statements in co 
conversation. Some persons never seem to see ob 





jects with the nakedeye. Everything is seen throug! 
a magnifying glass. It loooks larger thar 

It is a somewhat ungrateful task to tell th who 
would shrink from the imputation of a falseh ut 
they are in the daily habit of uttering untr 
yet, if I pro eed, no other course than thi 
taken by me. It is no use to adopt half m 
Plain speaking saves a val of roubk 

I Jove the man who steps along on his 
he may not tread on the t or the he 
neighbors. Some ar } ible for tl 
tenderness to their fellow-creatures, and it d m 
heart good to see it: but in a e where ti 
losing time and decision is really necess 
must run the risk of giving I {f we would 
do fooUd 

My correspondent says that I make capital “ cap 
and that if all those who need them would w *them 
my hints would be very profitable. J am, howe 
sadly afraid that most of the caps I make w 
my own head quite as Ww ll as th wo r 


heads of my neighbors. But to my t 
The examples about to be riven by me of ¢ rover 


ated expressions, are only a fewof the man 
constantly in u Whether you cana 
selves of the charge of occasionally using m, I 


cannot tell: but 1 dare not affir 
am altocether ruiltl 8s. 

“| was caught in the w 
came down in torrents. Most of us have be 


in heavy rains; but a torren vater } W 
from the skies would a litt] rprise \ 

“T am wet to the skin, and have n a dry thi | 
upon me.” Where the 4) 
corres tly, the ire used W } 
to the truth. 

[ tried to overtake him 

like lightning Ih ( 
is said to have run a mile in a minu 
Kelipse i LS ! be hind 

“ He kept me standing out in the cold so g | 
thought I should have waited for ever.” ‘There 


not a particle of probability that such a thoug!l 
could have been for a moment entertained 
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it to the meeting, but had hard work to get 
for the place was crowded to suffocation.” In 
case, in justice to the veracity of the relator, it 
is necessary to suppose that successful means had 
been used for his recovery 

“ When I mentioned it to her, she turned as pale 
asa sheet.” I am skeptical enough to believe that 
had an actual comparison taken place, it would have 
been found otherwise. 

‘IT have been sadly troubled with headache; | 
the ught | should have d d, l was so _.” If they 
who use this expression on every light occasion, did 
really reflect on death as frequently as they repre- 
sent themselves to do so, it might be attended with 
the most 

You would hardly know her again, she is as thin 
Kither the thread-paper must 
have been of an unusual size, or she must have been 
very thin indeed. 

‘We came along the lane, a horrid road, up to 
our knees in mud.” Some people a little more diffi 
dent, satisfy themselves with saying, ““I was over 


All J 


is a Sul 


salutarv ( onseq ences 


the ’ 
as a thread-paper. 
| i 


my shoe-tops in mud, can say is, that if 
either the one statement or the other be correct, it is 


high time the road should be mended. 


He is a shrewd fellow ! as deep as a draw well.’ 
There is an old adage that truth lies at the botton 
fa well: 1 am afraid it is not at the bottom of this 
draw | 


an hour; my feet were a 


( i feet were once as cold as ice 
there would be very little heat left in the head or in 
the heart j 
Oh, 1 ng will hurt him; he is as strong as 
kx Some go even farth than this, and say 
strong as an elephant ;” but both expression 
trong to b nsistent with fact. 
It must have been a fine sight: I would hav 
the world to have seen Fond as most o! 
re of sight-seeing, this would be buying pleasure 
it a dear pri indeed: but it is an easy thing te 
r to part with that which we do not possess. 
[It made me quite low spirited my heart felt as 
lead We most of us know what a heavy 
but is | ins the most correct 


ad is by no mi 
metaphor to use in speaking of a heavy heart. 

, my the night was as 
rk [ am afraid we have all in our turn 
calumniated the sky in this manner; pitch is many 
lar] ht 


way 


shades darker than the darkest nig we have eve 
wo 
Hi ) till his face burnt like alive coal.” Ax 
nd ever » blushed in the same proportion in 
1ich he departed from tr he who uses this form 
fs would have a f iefully red, though not 
ne | a fil | 
| t him of th fault fifty times over.”’ 
W 1, in all probability, be much nearer 
I Lhan itv. 
l ‘ d my ¢ ull night long.” If this 
t i uny for had you closed your 
i might, perha illen asleep, and en- 
is of 1¢ slumber; if it be 
tr you t more unvw still, by stating that 
| ‘ I iItogether untr 
He w icha p n tl) he foamed at the 
mouth dog. Rather mad language thi 


ts like a bad 


color D 


TY ‘ I ni a Is af 


» much 


[ have met with 
llows in though a common May- 
taller than the tallest of them. 


some t ll i€ 
pole is somewhat 
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He was so fat he could hardly l \ . 
loor.” Most likely the difficulty } 1 to 
ever felt by any other but the relator; suy g : 
t to be otherwise, the man must ha en Vv ; } 
yroad, or the door very narrow. { re 
You don’t say so!—why, it was enough t in 
m!” The fact that it did not him , - 
ent reply to this unfounded obsery it 3 
remark can be too absurd for an unbridled tot 


Thus might I run on for an hour, and, after a‘l,| we bi European natior 


t 


leave much unsaid on the subject of exaggerated ex ming 1 Aseduca- 














yressions. We are hearing continually the con eads hs 
sons, “ black as soot, white as snow, hot as fir ld 1ere 
: "ie 
as ice, sharp as a needle, deaf as a post, light the 
; Me ; 
feather, heavy as lead, stiffas a poker, and cri ary 
is a crab tree,” in cases where such expression wi 
uite out of order. edu 
he practice of « xpressing ourseive n tb n " | ng 
ted and thouchtl wae ¢ hiodane $1 ’ Wins 
ed and thoughtless way, is more mischiev htv 
. . . | ’ ) ‘ > —_ 
we are aware Ol, It certainly ieads us to criuc ! ilating 
rev ° 1) " 
ruth. ‘There is an uprightness in speech as well as| and chang ( it our own 
n action, that we ought to strive hard to attain W \ e every 
[he purity of trath is sullied and the standard 1is 
otegrity is lowered, by incorrect rvat Let ; 
is reflect upon this matter freely and f | Let God ; 
s love truth, follow truth, and practice truth ! may 
houghts, our words, and our deeds c f the 
; ‘ 
y i ¥ 0 
_— — 
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IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING THE YOUNG . 
’ Ly 
in Kessay read hefo the Chi j a? ( q% ' ’ 
{ on Te ] fefute at hi rn 
7 1862 By R. M. M ep 
vil 
u ‘ i eet 
This essay (if such it may be hou 
} 4 1 } = 
av. aim iin if l ect jun 
il I l ele I this I t1o 
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SECURE THE PUPIL’S ATTENTION. [room, if the ae would teach with any success, 
} so as ta : ‘manently beneficial effects 
It were a task far beyond that which I now pro- io Se 3 be pes ry ear gn otly 
pose, to enumerate a tithe of the evils which ioe my Py ghee: “abe 3 x sek Lhe; eyed | Pais 
resulted, or the good that has failed to be realized, seeded ent tne tia nthatnnd y 7 - 
only from the want of a careful attention on the| mm, ¢.. a te ih . 
oan of those who ought to have given it, and who t] 3 a mat Se ay a a ae ae ‘aa 
would thus have prevented untold misery to them-|7 poe T chal Ded ef ee aoe, Sees 
’ I fear I shall be accused of triteness, if I take the 
ners psec ose, is simply to speak of atter time to speak of it; yet, although we may all 
se, lk : awk Liten 7 -_, o > ' » fai alka 
tion in the school ey ; and even thus restricted, the poy Pa Se oc ap hewn, | my to take tha aavest- 
subject is so comprehensive, that time and space | e When | shoskaatiabeee the schoo! room. his m 
admit of only the most cursory treatment. ante aff the “itil af inaieiata o i if ‘tion, b o- 
The simple word, attention, implies far more than ad lis an hie ihe will } coil hei ot ae 
many teachers seem to imagine. ‘“ Give me your cathe: —é +r ee 1€ Rave their _— 
attention,” says the teacher. The child turns his > 2 Beni oh yr A ol rs red = one of 
listless eye toward the teacher, or toward the black- oon ae evga oy onah’ * : at te de hi, r x 
board, and the instructor proceeds with what Page “Tet Jap ty oes or oa pea = owas 8 himself 
has so well styled “ the pouring in process ;” while wrevig yd a o < fal OE — v yer orgs - upon 
perhaps, the mind of the student bas been a thous- " pear re a4 rds. himself pe roe he 7 ; shen 
and miles away, building air castles, and reveling - a une ag the pee gas seater yan 3 ey lesen, 
: . , ee tiger and watching his every movement with interest, he 
in all the day dreams that a vivid imagination should establish it as the first law in the school 
— pg ay Smee Py fe ehagmaog  gs room, and should invariably adhere to it, never to 
ject, during the whole of a labored explanation.— Ts — ee or to make his wishes known 
Often and often, have I seen substantially this|"? “ scholar or to @ class, till he has that scholar or 
Ss : , / | that class atte nding carefully to hear what he shall 
process repeated in the school room. When the). No matter how long it takes him to turn their 
teacher called for atention, he simply meant that| os wway from other things better send alas 
But attention implies far more than this—the mere o- their seats 7 few times, than to try the unsuccess- 
turning of a vacant glance toward ap object. It ~ ro ——* Po ny mnrnctapn Seay Rome enes 
implies a stretching out of the mind, (attendo,) to-|**2 UOY OPER LO Teckive Me oie iis ‘ 
a an object; not a mere passivity, much less . F iron Bes pty 5 See 6 Sooenes Ge pot — 
a pre-occupation of the mind by some other sub-| ~~ td nat gel aes “ disci line. if I 
ject. It has been called the first act of .the mind, untoid al is y in eer a m ip pr 1e only 
from the fact that the first act of intelligen e we persisted ss "8 of =e _ aaa ~ of the term, in 
observe on the part of a child, consists in giving this ee ae ag of gas a to try to 
attention to what is passing before it. It implies nie tg a upon others until he was at- 
oe . . 7 » rs - =s , on artiyvt a S rat . 
ba ny Seen it. ite receiving and) We call « hildren inattentive, heedless creatures ; 
- : but who trains them to be so? Gointo our school 
Now, unless the mind is thus emptied of other ' ora reat » ilies 
- peti ; rooms, and quietly observe for a few moments, and 
things, it will be utterly useless for the teacher to _ eal Se aban baie Sethe eleed See that 
waste his energies in the effort to communicate in- saad weg Be be a wot ples pag Ye be, ie 
struction. No one would be so unwise as to try | ‘°" oh P apes o daa gee to one of the class, 
to force tiuid into a cask already full to the brim; while every other m ere stg busy as he well —_ 
and yet hundreds of teachers are every day stand-| 2° about ae individual concerns. See that 
; — 4 a ee , | Sabbath School teacher explaining with great care, 
ing before students, whose minds are pre-occupied, |’ ett al aeteadin Se the ae se & dines ie 
and striving, with persistent efforts, to jill the jug wt " he es r age ne ar ag f mong I " ig" 
a little fuller. "Tis allin vain. You may dilate)” ry - eyes 08 ah equal yy agher < yeor 
the contents of the vessel, but you cannot increase nee ae Peele . ae a * ata —— oy 
the quantity ; nor can you introduce an unadulter- | °°. ©?! or ae L ” Te it : oe ome “me bat ba vet 
ated article without first removing other mixtures | ™" of t re ae ae ee wonder t lat 60 muc. 
from the receiver. So the audience chamber of good instraction is wasted; that much seed is 
the soul must be cleared of present occupants, be- 
fore you can introduce other thoughts with any 
prospect of their finding a permanent abiding 
place in one of the many depositories, where im- 
pressions and ideas are stored away to be brought 
forth again for future use. 
He who can thus awaken the sentinel at the |? 
gateway of the mind, who can command the fixed t 
altention of others, whocan keep their minds stretch 
tng out toward himself, and waiting to catch and 
treasure up his words, will be a successful teacher ; 
whether on the rostrum, at the bar, in the pulpit, 
or in the school room; he who cannot, however 
great may be his store of information, will produce 
little effect upon the minds or characters of others. 
Is it not, then, worth our while, fellow teachers, 
to study how we may secure attention? 


sown that never bears fruit? 

Why will so many persons listen to a sermon or 
alecture, and be able to give no account of what 
has been said, as soon as they leave the lecture 
room and cease to hear the speaker’s voice? Be- 
sause they were not trained to give attention when 
young; not because Nature made a failure as to 

heir memories. Teachers, I do not say that all, 
but I do say that a large proportion of the blame 


in this matter belongs tous. Parents might do 
much in this direction, but parents will not do much 
at training their children to habits of attention, un- 
til they have been trained themselves; and who is 
to give this training if not the teachers? 

But to return. You may train a child, so that 
at a given signal, he will always lay aside every- 
thing else, and hold himself in readiness to receive 
and to appreciate what you have to say—and this 

ea os Clune ene is the first and great point to be secured ;—bat in 

In a former article I have spoken of attention, | order to keep that mind thus reaching out towards 
and the necessity of securing it in the school ' yourself, you must always have something to com- 
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municate to it, and it must be something that it 
does not already know, something that it can un- 
derstand, and something that will interest it. 


And here again, under the first specification,,; abuse of those end 


comes in the charm of novelty to hold the mind in 
an inquiring and consequently in a teachable state. 
We must not expect to have children intent to 
catch and treasure up our words, when we are only 
repeating, and they hearing, what they have heard 
for a thousand times, and with which their minds 
have become so familiarized, that it is impossible 
for them to have any special interest init. But 
give them something new to think of, vary your 
illustrations, or set those acquainted with the sub- 
ject at the work of making it plain to those who 
are not,—and see how soon their eyes will sparkle 
with pleasure, and all signs of listlessness will dis- 
appear. It will cost you labor,constant labor and 
careful preparation, to conduct recitations in this 
manner; but you will be a thousand fold repaid by 
the good results that will follow. 

To speak so that children can understand you, 
does not imply that you must talk childishly to 
them, but that you must talk in such simple (not 
silly) language, and use such terms, that they can 
comprehend your meaning as soon as your words 
fall upon the ear. 

That a child may be interested in what you say 
there must be adesire in its mind to become a 
quainted with the subject on which you propvse to 
give instruction, or you must awaken such a desire ; 
otherwise, your labor will be of little avail. 

To secure attention, then, is no trifling task. It 
implies far more than we are apt to suppose, and 
it will cost far more than we may at first think. 
Yet, like all other difficulties, the difficulty attend 
ing this can be overcome by persevering e 
you will be engaged in a work that “will pay.’ 
You will be doing a lasting good to the child, by 
thus forming in his mind the habit of giving | 
undivided thoughts to the thing that ought to oc 
cupy them; you will prepare him to listen with 
profit to the lecturer, sabbath school t 
minister; and when he comes to yea 
appreciate your faithful and persistent efforts, he 
will yield you that tribute of gratitude which comes 
only from a heart going out towards its benefac 
tors.— Bedford Argus. P.O. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By E. A. Weston, of Brooklyn, Pa. Delirere 
fore the “Susg. County Teacuers’ AssocraTion,’ 
in Dimock, at their last Session. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Susquehanna County 
Teachers’ Association: You ask of me an Inaugural. 
Hence precedent and propriety point me to a sub 
ject trite—the theme of many theoretic homilies— 
yet of untold moment. To the parent, the teacher, 
to all who have the pleasing care and the weighty 
responsibility belonging to the tutelage and train 
ing of childhood and youth, the best deductions of 
reason, the best dictates of judgment and the best 
monitors of experience, are of the utmost conse 
quence—are a prime necessity. In that capacity 
how urgent our need of an intimate acquaintance 
with all the laws of our being. How important 
that we realize the fact that when we move in har- 
mony with those laws, all is well; but when we 
move in opposition to them, all is woe. How im- 
portant that we be able to perceive and point out 
those direful perversions by which that hideous 
host of mental and physical ills is transmitted from 
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much. We are told that tl rth ich the Gazas and Indies of the past are but the 
ening, and that worki: ‘s this. True. » the |toys of childhood. There they lie all perfect and 
farmer need nuscles. Labor produces utiful, waiting for the coming of the great dis- 
these. Hence, | varity of reasoning, he should | coverer—the Columbus, the Bacon, or the Franklin 
do everything ir he most laborious way, accept- | 0 1e future : -to reveal them, ar? make new 
og noaid from ichinery or otherwise. If achi benefactions mankind.” There are, moreover, 
can and does understand the subject under investi-| very many errors yet to be eradicated. For this 
gation, it is good; but if he cannot, then is the | work we must look ‘chiefly to the young. Too often 
time, if his mind is to be strepgthened, wl he |the old are averse to change 2 Not unfrequently 
needs help. The thing required is, not to r-| we might as soon expect “the Ethiopian to change 
sede the necessity to use the child’s own facul-|his skin or the Leopard his spots.” We are often 
ties, but to see that they are used, and used ef-|too much inclined to a fixedness of opinion which 
ficiently ; to see that their assent attends every | precludes investigation—too much inclined to set- 
step ; to see that the true rewards of mental toil |tle into the conviction, that (in a sense widely dif- 
be realized. The student needs the encourge-|ferent from the true one) “ whatever is, is right.” 
success | It has been said by a shrewd observer, that “the 
potheti- " varts of men fossilize with a rapidity and a flinti- 
cal. There is no danger if both mind and body be 33 that have no parallel in natural petrifactions.” 
kept fresh, active and vigorous; and this can be For ourselves and for those in our charge, let us 
done only by following nature’s simple plan. be impressed with the met that the most import- 
For ourselves and those in our charge, let us|ant inquiry which can engage our attention, is that 
heed the fact, that we ourselves were once children. | which Pilate made of C hrist_—" What is truth ?” 
Childhood is a delight to itself, and when not tar For ourselves and for the childrenin our charge, 
nished by unwonted follies and evils, ’tis a delight |let us not forget that great results are accomplish- 
to all around. It is the blithest time of our exist-|ed little by little. But be not disheartened. Work 
ence. Let our dealings with it be with tenderness |on, hope on. Obstacles are overcome by persever- 
and sympathy. Let us no ‘ ruthlessly sully the!ance and industry. Our lives are made up, for the 
brightness of its long and happy hours. Let us| most part, not of astonishing exploits but of little 
sometimes call to mind its aspiratious, its visions, |things. No manis great and wise and good at one 
its disquietudes, its merry glee, its freedom from ‘single amazing stride. For his w isdom. is acquired 
care, its ardency, its lights andshades. Let usnot|step by step, one fact after another, with his rea= 
destroy its trust and confidence, which, alas sonings and deductions therefrom. His goodness 
soon disappear as it comes sontact th the results from the proper performance, in his own 
world’s cloaked and hooded hypocri t us not | best way, of little everyday duties as they occur.— 
too much attempt t or its frailties with| And his grea s, if such he has, is but a symmet- 
frowns and stripes, bi he genial hand ol ination and compound of these other 
kindvess. We look back with enchantmer ) W lence the value and importance of little 
memories—its rambles in th ds and woods, it Tho entire material universe is made up 
flowers, its birdsongs. W mber its hay frol he n ti ’ minute atomé, each having its 
ics, its snow-sports, and its mysterious interest in!ow LJ s own size, its own weight and its own 
expanding buds, and falling 3, and whistli magn dition, by which it assumes and retains 
winds. Let us not strip it of the feliciti h approp » pl 1 t ‘eat design. Start- 
after contemplations. We shall do well sometimes|ling magnitudes and ellencies either in acts, in 
to remember that our Saviour once said, “ su me > in things, are occurrence. There 
is the kingdom of heave r oursel and/are innumerable multitu if different kinds of 
those in our charge, let us not « enan eg ,—of medium, or modest, or of humble 
prevalent ignoble longing to live without labor or | growth, that bless the world with their beauty and 
effort—to shirk our share of veat of the face | their utility : while those giant cypresses of Califor- 
by which we eat bread Let len y ie that | nia whicl > Loree undred feet in height, with 
that blighting, baneful, desolatin l, as an ti un hirt) et in diameter and ninety feet in 
tution in our country, is abeut to end, And let us| circumference, are but few. And even these did 
also hope that its existence im other forms may | n¢ pl at once into existence. They grew 
soon cease. And in any even be re lowly \d surely. Year after year made little 
that our influence shall never aid in iner g the accession to their upward shoots, and year after 
parasites and \ ampires of society; ut n the y ar le little rings of wood around their stems.— 
other hand, our wants—our supposed bodily wants | An 1 this process has been continued for centuries, 
are too many. They keep us in ant : nti they have become what they are. There are 
scramble for their supply, leaving too little time to | millions of little winding stre me that irrigate and 
be devoted to the higher e! g.— | adorn the earth, and quench the thirst of its inhabi- 
[t is lamentable and pernicious that, with too large | tants as they purl and ripple over the little pebbles 
a class of us, pursuits of this character engross al-|in their beds: while the Niagaras with their stu- 
most the entire attention, while it is equally per-|pendousness and grandeur do not abound. And 
nicious that a smaller class claim almost total e2 ven these were not brought forth at a single 
emption from such care; while, as a general thing,|stroke. The rocks over which their torrents tum- 
the irrational demands of all exceed all rational|ble were produced layer upon layer and deposit 
ability to furnish. upon deposit; and the impetuous waters that 
For ourselves and for the children in our charge, |thunder over them were at first collected from a 
let us bear in mind that progress should be a char- | thousand little plac id springs and marmuring rills. 
acteristic of our race. How great have been it And though dark shadows hover over our land, 


ment of perceiving his success. And that 
must be tangible—not always future and hy 
} 


} 


achievements! And yet, in the rua ' an-/do not despair—work away! Truth and right 
other, “beyond 1 boundaries of our present] must triumph. Lay more firmly the foundation of 
knowledge, treasures of yet liscovered \ ti 1e nation in freedom, intelligence and rectitude, 
lie crowded and hea; together, compared with! ar terrible the ordeal, all will be well. 
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